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A VERY SHORT ESSAY IS PRESENTED IN The Liguorian 
for December 1953: “Reasons for Attendance at Public 
School,” by Donald F. Miller. This essay centers on a 
problem in the form of a question: “May a Catholic 
choose to attend a public grade school, high school, and 
college for the sake of taking certain courses offered by 
such schools that are not offered by available Catholic 
schools?” The author instances the fact that courses in 
home economics and manual training are frequently 
available in public schools, but not in Catholic schools ; 
that secular universities offer special technical courses 
not offered in Catholic colleges. Is this not a valid reason 
for attending such public or secular institutions? 

The answer is straightforward. The circumstance pro- 
posed is given serious consideration by pastors and 
bishops in granting permission to parents to send their 
sons or daughters to other than Catholic schools. Parents 
and children are not competent to make this decision for 
themselves. Only the bishop of the diocese can grant the 
requested permission, or, with his delegation, the pastor 
of the parish. Such permission is granted only when two 
conditions are verified: (1) that the only opportunity 
for a specialized training or education that is desired is 
offered by a secular school; (2) that sincere promises 
can be given that ample instruction and training in the 
Catholic faith will be provided for in definite ways. 

Rarely can it be urged that a grade school child must 
go elsewhere for the sake of special courses. Certain 
mental or physical handicaps of the child may make it 
necessary to go elsewhere for special corrective atten- 
tion; pastors with proper delegation will not hesitate to 
grant permission for this transfer, if assurance is given 
that the Catholic training and instruction of the child will 
not be neglected. 

But in a great many areas, the lack of space in Catho- 
lic high schools forces a high percentage of our Catholic 
students to enroll in public high schools. There are also 
situations in which every pastor will recognize the advis- 
ability of such attendance at a public institution; boys 
and girls with little or no talent for academic work may 
be better off attending a vocational school rather than 
an academic high school. 

When we come to speak of colleges and universities 
we may find that a Catholic student is forced to go to 
a secular institution for the courses necessary to prepare 
or the career of his choice. Even in a case of this kind 
Catholic parents and Catholic young people should con- 
sult their pastor about the need of obtaining the bishop’s 
permission. Above all, they should listen attentively to 
his suggestions in regard to measures for safeguarding 
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the faith of the young student in the environment of 
a secular school. Priests in charge of Newman Club 
work at secular universities have told us that the enroll- 
ment in their religious education classes scarcely exceeds 
ten per cent of the Catholic student body in the given 
secular school. Parents should impress upon their teen- 
age children that further instruction in their faith is very 
necessary during college years, and exact from them a 
promise that they will be regular in attendance at New- 
man Club classes throughout their college and university 
career. 


LAY APOSTLES IN THE CCD 


IN HIS ADDRESS TO THE NINTH NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (Chicago 1951), 
Bishop James J. Byrne, auxiliary bishop of St. Paul, 
quoted first the words of Blessed Pius X in his letter 
Acerbo nimis, “. . . the chief cause of the present indiffer- 
ance and, as it were, infirmity of soul, and the serious 
evils that result from it, is to be found above all in ignor- 
ance of things divine.” These words of the Holy Father 
are just as true today as when he wrote them. It is the 
great work of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
to labor for the elimination of this ignorance of things 
divine. : 

The findings of the CCD in its mid-century survey 
revealed to us the magnitude of the problem. There are 
approximately four million Catholic pupils in public 
grade schools, and one and a half million of the two mil- 
lion Catholic students of high school age are in public 
high schools. Of our 550,000 Catholic college and uni- 
versity students, approximately 300,000 are in secular 
institutions. All this means, writes the bishop, that six 
million Catholics of school age are receiving very little 
instruction in the truths of Catholicism. 

Many of the Catholic students on the upper levels of 
education have no doubt received elementary instruction 
in their faith. But the best of religious instruction in 
Catholic schools does not suffice of itself; growth in the 
understanding of revealed truths must not cease when 
the student quits the formal education of the classroom. 
“For maturity brings a new power of understanding 
religious truths; maturity brings new problems into the 
life of the individual, problems that were not present in 
youth and which, consequently, were not solved at that 
time. In addition, knowledge of Christian revelation must 
be activated occasionally, or it will be forgotten.” 

Our adult Catholics must be made to realize that they 
themselves need to grow in their comprehension of 


Christ’s teachings. Especially those who take upon them- 
selves the sacred duties of parenthood have need for a 
deeper knowledge of their faith that they may instruct 
their children. We do not blind ourselves to the magni- 
tude of the problem confronting those who would aid 
children in this great work, but the bishops, priests, and 
religious of the country are not numerous enough to cope 
witi: it alone. The laity must assist in combatting re- 
ligious ignorance. At the time of Confirmation each 
Catholic layman takes upon himself the obligation of 
being Christ’s apostle in the spreading of His teachings. 
The layman has unique opportunities in this work in 
which no priest or religious can share ; he can make con- 
tact with Catholics who have no opportunity to see a 
priest or a religious. 

Experience in confraternity work has convinced us 
that there is a tremendous treasury of talent among our 
Catholic laymen, and we should give them an oppor- 
tunity to use their talents in the service of Christ. These 
lay apostles can give yoeman service in such tasks as 
the teaching of catechism, the conducting of discussion 
club work, the fishing of boys and girls for catechism 
classes, and particularly in enlisting the cooperation of 
parents in the effective instruction of their own children. 

Leaders in this work must instill spiritual motives into 
their helpers. Since, for the layman, supernatural mo- 
tives are not always self-evident, they must be proposed 
to him. He can easily be trained to work habitually out 
of a motive of loyalty to Christ, of the love of God, and 
of the love of his fellowman on account of God. The 
Christian must train himself to act continuously out of 
supernatural motives, or he quickly deteriorates into a 
mode of life animated solely by earthly motives. 

This spiritual motivation of the lay apostle must be 
accomplished by the enlightening of his intellect with the 
fuller understanding of supernatural truths, by the 
strengthening of his will through repeated actions done 
for spiritual reasons, and finally by helping them to grow 
in union with Christ by the daily living of a full Chris- 
tion life. Many are the media at our disposal in the work 
of enlightening his intellect. Everything that helps him 
to understand his religion better adds to his competence 
as a teacher. We strengthen his purpose to work with 
and for God by patiently training him to perform every 
action, even the most distasteful, out of supernatural 
motives. Circumstances will determine the exact means 
of sanctity that will best fit the individual case, but we 
can urge daily Mass and Holy Communion in some in- 
stances, mental prayer and spiritual reading in others, 
and the daily recitation of the rosary for their charges 
in all cases. Many lay apostles may be in a position to 
receive the sacraments frequently, to make yearly re- 
treats, and to subject themselves to regular spiritual 
direction. 

The lay apostle must be convinced of the importance 
of his work in the CCD. There is no nobler work than 
to serve the interests of the immortal soul. This thought 
stimulates him even in the face of every discouraging 
obstacle. When he is tempted to grow faint in the work, 
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he has but to read again the words of the Apostolic Dele. 
gate to the United States: “There is urgent need to make 
Christ, His Gospel, and His teaching known to the 
world. There is need to make Christ reign over society, 
This is a chosen field of Catholic Action, and every 
parish must make this field fruitful through the efficient 
organization of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
and through the intense and zealous activity of all thos 
who yearn to cooperate with Christ and His Church in 
the salvation of souls.” 

The interest of his pastor energizes the lay apostle, 
When he feels that he is working as a delegate of his 
pastor, he gains a new concept of the importance of his 
work. “We do not mean,” writes Bishop Byrne, “that 
the pastor should do the work, or even plan it, for the 
lay apostle. The pastor should keep to himself the right 
of approbation, but he should leave the execution of the 
approved plan to the lay apostles. They need the stimulus 
that the carrying out of projects gives to them. The in- 
terest of the pastor in their work is shown by his kind- 
ness and patience towards them under all circumstances,” 

To sum up, there is among our Catholic laity an 
abundance of potential and actual lay apostles. We must 
find them and train them, and give them a deep convic- 
tion of the vital necessity of the work we propose to 
them. Priests and religious must give time to their proper 
formation, and deal with them patiently and persever- 
ingly out of a Christlike love for souls. The field is white 
for the harvest. It is a glorious privilege to help prepare 
the laborers for their work. 


DOUGLAS HYDE VISITS 
WOMEN'S COLLEGES 


DoucLtas HypE, FORMER COMMUNIST, NOW ON THE 
staff of the London Catholic Herald, gives us some im- 
pressions he formed on a recent trip to America. Writ- 
ing in America (December 26, 1953), he speaks first oi 
some political impressions; finally he comes to a very 
strong one that is in no way political. “If I am asked: 
‘What in American life impressed you most?’ my at- 
swer is: The Catholic college girl and the nuns who 
have shaped her higher education.” He admits that 
Catholic colleges in general impressed him greatly, but 
he wishes to write here of the women’s colleges in pat- 
ticular. While in America he lectured in a number 0 
women’s colleges, and most of these were Catholic com- 
ducted by nuns. “I saw enough of the products of the 
other colleges for the contrast to be striking.” 

He speaks of his meeting with the president of the 
first college he visited, a very sensitive, intelligent, and 
practical nun. “ ‘Whatever you do,’ she said to me 
don’t talk down to my girls . . . It is far better to ris 
talking above their heads than talking down to them 
Even though you talk over their heads they will still b 
interested. If you talk down to them you will not hold 
their attention.’ ” 

(Continued on page 334) 
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BY SISTER ROSE BERNARD, S.S.J. 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Wayland, New York 


CHRISTIAN WOMEN IN LITERATURE 


ISTORIANS TELL Us that years must pass before we 
H can see a period in proper perspective. American 
literature has given us a realistic picture of women in 
the Midwest from the 1790’s to the 1890’s; lives of 
courageous women in their eternal struggle of idealism 
against materialism. While the books read for this article 
are nominally concerned with life in the Midwest, all of 
them are more or less centered on the faith and courage 
of women and their place in the home. 

Who would not be a heroine if she could, or who 
wants to have it said of her, “Oh, well, she just couldn't 
take it”? There are certain kinds of heroism or certain 
sterling qualities which most of us really desire to find 
within ourselves when the time comes. Difficult situa- 
tions, actual pain, and loss of fortune and friends are a 
call to courage even in our commonest experiences. 
There is a need for courage, clearness of vision, and for 
self control, rather than a yielding to hysteria. 


Courageous People in Every Nation 

In mythology and in history every nation has its 
courageous people. Their likenesses are perpetuated in 
marble and on canvas, and their names live in song and 
story. America, too, has its heroes and heroines in its 
literature. Behind each life is a combination of forces, 
peoples, countries, climates—and strains of unheard 
music—this is the background of the pioneer woman. 
The life of women portrayed in the literature of the 
Midwest was not one hundred percent happy. Because 
of its alloys, it was stronger and more alluring. 


The Trees 


Conrad Richter, born of mixed South German, 
French, English, and Scotch-Irish blood, knew very well 
the mode of speech and thought quite peculiar to the 
inhabitants of the mountain regions, so he made use of 
this in his novel, The Trees. It is the story of a Penn- 
sylvania family migrating to southeastern Ohio in the 
late eighteenth century. Worth, Jary and their young 
ones, journeyed miles across the Ohio to dense black 
forests. The absence of neighbors and ordinary human 


comforts was depressing and disheartening in a new 
land. 


Dominating this book are the figures of Jary, the 


lithiasis 


"New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. 
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of the Midwest, 1790-1890 


wife, and of Sayward, the eldest daughter. Jary repre- 
sents in her person something bigger than her own 
family, rather a complete tradition of many earlier 
families, which has significance for a whole nation. 
Brave Jary dies after settling on the new land and Say- 
ward carries the full responsibility and burden. 


When things got out of kilter at home, the father 
could take his gun and go to the woods—God had 
made a man free that way—but a woman had to 
stay home and mind the big kettle and the little 
kettle. 


Sayward went on meeting dangers and difficulties with 
steadfast firmness and valor. She endured pain and 
adversity until all had been achieved. 


Lantern in Her Hand 

It takes a western novelist to truly know women of 
the West. Bess Streeter Aldrich, who was born in Iowa 
and later moved to Nebraska, wrote of this middle West, 
the land she knows and loves so well. In A Lantern in 
Her Hand, Abbie’s physical and mental attributes helped 
her through the hardships of primitive living. Instead 
of marrying the doctor’s son, and going to New York 
to learn music and painting, Abbie marries Will Deal 
and became an ideal pioneer mother. Abbie realized that 
marriage is the fulfillment of love, rather than passion, 
and that it took “faith, courage, love, prayer, work, and 
a little singing to keep one’s spirits up.” At one time, 
torn between her husband’s disappointment and her 
son’s ambition, she prayed, “Oh God, it’s such little 
things we need God’s help in—such every day affairs.” 
With true motherly fashion, Abbie wondered about her 
children, about John especially since-he had not written 
to her in so long. Abbie would interrupt her work and 
utter a prayer for him, that he would be strong in temp- 
tation and that he would go with the right companions. 
She possessed an indomitable courage, becoming an in- 
spiration to her family and community. Those hard years 
of famine, snow, and grasshopper plagues were endured 
with determination and hope for better years. A Lantern 
in Her Hand is an epic of womanhood. 


Black Soil 


When man owns his land, cherishes it and works it 
well, he is the source of our stability as a nation, not 
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only in the economic but in the social sense as well. We 
are apt to forget that very often it was the woman who, 
when hardships and calamities accumulated, somehow 
kept serene, and it was she who encouraged the man 
whose hopes had been dashed to the ground. In a few 
pages in Josephine Donovan's Black Soil? there lives 
again a gentle, sympathetic, self-sacrificing woman from 
whose unselfishness the world can draw. Nell Connors 
and her husband went to the prairie section of north- 
western Iowa, where, in the sixties, the railroad had not 
yet penetrated. Dutch, German, and Irish settlers 
earnestly farmed and fought to harvest their crops in 
the face of drought, insect plagues, and fire. Nell Con- 
nors stands out as an irreproachable figure of modesty, 
a woman of dignity and saintliness. She reminds one of 
Dorinda in Glasgow's Barren Ground, or better still, of 
Cather’s My Antonia, and of Alexandra in O Pioneers! 
in that the struggle for existence was never quite in vain, 
though her patience was tried almost beyond endurance 
as hardships multiplied. Nell had a deep abiding faith, 
a faith that taught her to be ever mindful of God’s love 
and power. This gave her a spiritual peace of soul which 
radiated to all around her. 


So Big 

The mass of women who have made America have 
not been literary or sophisticated. They have been 
people of ideals and of courage. Both Edna Ferber and 
Willa Cather have pictured women in American fiction 
which will live year after year. Ferber’s So Big,® with 
its qualities that grip and exalt, is more than a story of 
a mother’s devotion to her son. It is a history of early 
pioneers, and of a woman who gave her best, while 
teaching in the prairie town, not only to her pupils but 
to those outside her classroom. After her husband’s 
death, Selina resumed her work and his. She was de- 
termined to give her son an opportunity to go to college. 
Much to High Prairie’s disapproval that a decent woman 
should drive to market, she went to Chicago and sold 
her neatly arranged vegetables “Sweat, blood, health, 
and youth went into every cabbage.” 

Ferber gives pictures of other women in this novel: 
Julie Arnold, an old-time schoolmate of Selina, married 
and rich, offers sympathy and understanding; Dallas 
O’Mara, the artist whose honesty and firmness awaken 
Dirk’s better sense of values, offer contrasts to the 
domestic life of Selina. Countless episodes of the char- 
acteristic courage and fortitude of Ferber’s women 
touch the heart. 


My Antonia; O Pioneers! 

Willa Cather, too, paints the life of the immigrant 
woman with cruel reality and revealing pathos, yet with- 
out cynicism. Having moved from Virginia to the Mid- 
dle Border, she understood the German, Swedish, and 
Bohemian settlers, and also their descendents. My An- 
tonia and O Pioneers!* are memoirs of two great women 


“Boston: Stratford Co., 1930. 
SNew York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1931. 
“Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. 
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in Nebraska. Alexandra in O Pioneers! manages the 
farm and the family after her father’s death. Against 
heavy odds, combating hardships with soil and elements, 
and adding desolate farms to her father’s lands, she tills 
them until they become fertile. Alexandra had time for 
meditation too: 


... She drew her shaw] closer about her . . . look- 
ing at the stars which glittered so keenly through 
the frosty autumn air. She loved to think of their 
vastness and distance, and of their ordered march. 
It fortified her to reflect upon the great operations 
of nature and when she thought of the law that lay 
behind them she felt a sense of personal security, 


Alexandra, in her farm, recognized the natural order as 
the law of a superior force. 


Grandmother Brown 

Straight biography has a curious magnetic power over 
most people. No matter how stripped it is of intimate 
revelations and of emotional analysis, because of its 
truth it makes one feel as though the characters are con- 
temporary with the reader. Grandmother Brown’s Hun- 
dred Years, told by her daughter-in-law, Harriet 

srown, is the story of a pioneer wife and mother who 
was born in Ohio in 1827 and later moved to Iowa. Tales 
of the West’s fertility must have sounded alluring to 
Grandmother Brown’s people who first lived on the 
rocky soil of Vermont. Ohio, and later Iowa, they 
thought, was the land of milk and honey and it was 
there that Grandmother Brown spent one hundred busy, 
useful, and on the whole happy years. This dear old 
woman in her simple, homely, vigorous conversation 
helps us. She is honest, inspiring, and unafraid, giving 
credit where credit is due. She was edified by the 
exemplary lives of Catholic girls working for her. Once 
she noticed that one of her hired help had not eaten 
meat, and because it was not Friday she remarked about 
it. The girl replied that since she must know, she was 
fasting while praying for a friend. Grandmother recog- 
nized real virtue in her hired help. 

Grandmother Brown maintained that a woman’s duty 
is to make a- happy home. Her children learned from 
her that mutual forbearance is necessary to the happiness 
of the married state. “It’s not so much the big things 
which you do that count,” she said, “but the never end- 
ing multitude of little things.”” With her usual fine rea- 
sonableness and courage she adjusted herself to changed 
conditions and found peace of soul in right thinking and 
right living. 


In Short Stories 
Writers of short stories also give us pictures of women 
in the middle West. Hamlin Garland and Ruth Suckow 
write of Iowa farmers and small town folk with a reality 
that comes from actual experience in the Midwest. Gar- 
land, in Mrs. Ripley’s Trip takes us into Uncle Ethan’s 
(Continued on page 339) 


5Little, Brown & Co., 1929. 
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BY BROTHER JOSEPH J. PANZER, S.M. 


st. John’s Home, 144 Beach 111 Street, Rockaway Park, N. Y. 


OUR LADY'S ROLE in Catholic Education 


( HAT A PIECE OF WORK Is MAN!” exclaims 

WY Sickcapeare by way of preface to an oft- 
quoted passage that is commonly regarded as the classic 
tribute to humanity. But the eulogy that follows, brilliant 
though it is, falls far short of the reality. For, however 
admirable man may be in the exercise of his natural 
faculties, his elevation to the supernatural order imparts 
to him an even more transcendent dignity—and this 
the poet fails to include. 

The fact that man is endowed with a higher, super- 
natural life, over and above his natural existence, places 
him in an entirely new light, so that we see him as more 
than man and even more than angel. He is a partaker 
of the divine nature itself and therefore a son of God. 
And from this basic truth flow other marvelous con- 
sequences that heap new honors and dignities upon him. 
Thus he is a brother of Christ, a member of the Mystical 
Body, an heir to the kingdom of heaven. And he is also 
—although the title is at times overlooked, despite its 
peculiarly human appeal—a child of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 


Mary, our Mother 


The term “mother” is sometimes used in a merely fig- 
urative sense as a title of courtesy or respect. It is thus 
that some Christians address Mary, treating her as 
though she were their mother. Others regard her as their 
adopted mother, believing that the words of Christ from 
the cross (“Behold thy Mother”) created such a rela- 
tionship. To them the adoption is merely a kind of legal 
fiction, with no basis in reality. It is true that in the 
writings of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church we 
are often referred to as Mary’s adopted children. But 
the meaning of the expresion must be correctly under- 
stood. As Father Joyce points out, “.. . in God’s deal- 
ings legal fictions have no place.”? If, then, our filiation 
with regard to Mary is called adoptive, it is only in con- 
tradistinction to that of Jesus, which is natural; but it 
is no less real than our sonship with regard to God, 
which is also often called adoptive. On Calvary, then, 
Mary did not become our adopted mother in the popular 
sense of the term. The words of Christ from the cross 
revealed a relationship which already existed, a rela- 
tionship which was intimately bound up with the whole 
scheme of the Incarnation and the Redemption. 

The reality of Mary’s spiritual motherhood can be 
demonstrated in many ways. It follows logically from 


_——— 


G. H. Joyce, The Catholic Doctrine of Grace (Westminster : 
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the Church’s doctrine regarding the regeneration of men. 
It is also implicit in several of the titles accorded to 
our Lady, notably those of “Co-redemptrix of the Hu- 
man Race,” “Mother of the Mystical Body,” and “Medi- 
atrix of All Graces.” 


Mary’s Role in the Regeneration of Man 

When God created Adam, He endowed him not only 
with natural life and certain preternatural gifts, but also 
elevated him to a supernatural state by infusing into 
him the divine life of sanctifying grace. This higher 
life Adam forfeited, along with the preternatural gifts, 
when he committed the original sin. Thenceforth he was 
supernaturally dead, and only by a divine intervention 
could he again receive the supernatural life of grace. 
In His infinite mercy God deigned to bring about this 
regeneration through the Incarnation and the Redemp- 
tion. 

In the designs of God, Mary was given an important 
role in the plan of our regeneration, and because of the 
part she played in restoring to us supernatural life, she 
deserves to be called our spiritual mother in a most literal 
and real sense, for by definition a mother is one who 
gives life. 

All of this may be summed up in a single syllogism: 
A mother is, by definition, one who gives life; in giving 
us Christ, Mary has given us supernatural life ; therefore, 
she is our mother in the supernatural order. A consider- 
ation of some of the titles given to Mary by the Church 
will further clarify the premises of this syllogism. 


Co-Redemptrix 

One of our Lady’s titles pertinent to this discussion 
is that of Co-redemptrix of the Human Race. We are 
accustomed to think of the Redemption only in terms of 
the forgiveness of sin. Yet, as Father Joyce points out, 
it is “more than a mere remission of guilt. Together with 
forgiveness is bestowed the gift of sonship. The same 
grace that blots out man’s guilt makes him a son of 
God.” 

Therefore, when we give to Mary the title of Co- 
redemptrix, we must mean that she cooperated not only 
in the act of reconciliation but also in the act of regenera- 
tion. 

That our Lady deserves the title of Co-redemptrix is 
the explicit teaching of many theologians, and recent 
popes (Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, and Pius XT) 


2Ibid., p. 7. 
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in their encyclicals and apostolic letters have given their 
support to the doctrine. We may say, therefore, that 
Mary, by her free and willing consent to become the 
mother of the Redeemer, knowing fully what the work 
of the Redemption involved, became “a secondary but 
universal meritorious cause of our supernatural life,’”* 
and thus became the true spiritual mother of all the 
redeemed. 


Mother of the Mystical Body 


Thus far we have spoken of the Incarnation and Re- 
demption as affecting men individually, raising them 
to the status of sons of God and children of Mary. But 
this is an incomplete view of man’s regeneration, For 
the infusion of sanctifying grace does more than elevate 
men individually to the dignity of sons of God; it in- 
corporates them into Christ and makes them participants 
in His life. Men are not saved “by each receiving a 
supernatural life peculiar to himself . Men form one 
supernatural body, having through all its parts the same 
supernatural life, derived 
Christ.’ 

This doctrine was taught by Christ Himself, partic- 
ularly in the analogy of the vine and the branches. Just 
as the union between the vine and its branches is not 
something external and artificial but internal and vital, 
so too the union between Christ and the Christian is 
living and real. Extending the analogy, Father Leen 
portrays Mary as the seedling from which grew the 
Vine; and hence too she is the seed whence issue the 
branches that adhere to and adorn the Vine. It is, of 
course, ultimately to God that the branches owe the life 
that is in them, “But after God, it is from Mary that 
Christians derive their life; for the divine life that is 
theirs comes from the living stock that sprang from her 
immaculate body.’ 


from the Humanity of 


If we pass from the analogy to the reality of the 
Mystical Body, we find Mary’s role described in similar 
terms. Christ is the Head; we are the members; Mary 
is the mother of the entire body. “As in the natural 
order,” writes St. Grignon de Montfort, “the same 
mother cannot give birth to the head without the mem- 
bers nor the members without the head, so too in the 


order of grace, the Head and the Members issue from 
the same Mother.’”® 


Mediatrix of all Graces 


It might perhaps be implied from what has just been 
said that Mary’s maternity is rather general and not very 
intimate as far as the individual members of the Mystical 
Body are concerned. But it must be remembered that 
our Lady has not only cooperated in the birth of the 
Mystical Body, but that she cooperates in the individual 
birth of each and every Christian. It is at baptism that 
we are born into the supernatural life, and here Mary 







%George D. Smith, Mary’s Part in Our Redemption (London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 1938) p. 117. 

*Edward Leen, The True Vine and Its Branches (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1938), p. 237. 

SThid., p. 236. 
®Ibid., p. 240. 
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definitely performs her function as mother. For, as the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church teach, she is the 
Mediatrix of All Graces, and so it is she who obtains for 
us the grace of baptism. 

Moreover, having brought us forth to the life of grace, 
Mary performs another important maternal function— 
she nourishes and preserves that life by obtaining for us 
the graces that we need. As Father Leen writes: 








A mother’s function with regard to the child 
does not cease when she has brought it forth. It 
devolves on her to protect and to nourish, as well 
as to provide for, the growth and development of 
the life she has confided te her infant. The same 
law holds in the supernatural realm. Mary having 
brought us into being, mystically, is charged with 
the task of securing the nourishment and the prog- 
ress of the life of grace in the souls of men.’ 


The doctrine of the Blessed Virgin’s universal medi- 
ation is not a dogma of faith, but it is commonly believed 
that it will be the next prerogative of our Lady to 
receive solemn definition by the Church. Certainly all 
the more recent popes have accorded it their approval. 
Thus Pius X (quoting Pius IX) calls Mary “the most 
powerful Mediatrix and Conciliatrix of the whole 
world’® and declares that, because of her community 
of pain and will with Christ, she merited to become “the 
Dispenser of all the gifts that Jesus acquired for us by 
His Death and Blood.’ And Leo XIII affirms that her 
power is almost unlimited, since she was the co-minister 
for effecting the sacrament of human redemption, and 
so is likewise the co-minister of the graces to be dis- 
tributed from that sacrament for all time.*® 


Mary, our Teacher 

While we have by no means exhausted the subject, we 
have been at pains to establish the fact of Mary’s spiri- 
tual maternity, because from it follows logically the 
second part of our thesis, her role as educator. For it 
can be readily demonstrated that a mother’s function 
is not only to give life and to nourish and preserve it, 
but also to assist its growth and development—that 1s, 
to educate. This is the normal function of a mother in 
the natural order of things, and the supernatural life 
follows closely the analogy of the natural. 

God, it is true, is the Educator par excellence. But, 
being the Author of nature, He “is not indifferent to any 
of its characteristics and normal tendencies.” In fact, 
in the process of man’s elevation to the supernatural 
state “these tendencies receive their highest expression 
and fullest expansion.” Therefore, just “as in the natural 
life the child looks to both a father and mother, so t00, 
in the mysterious life of grace, will it find itself enveloped 
not only in a Father’s providence, but in a mother’s love 
as well”? And so Father Leen pictures Mary as brood- 


TIbid., p. 259. - : 
8Pius X, Ad Diem Illum. Trans. Dominic J. Unger (Pater- 
son: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1948), p. 9. 
®*Tbid., p. 8. 
10Tbid., p. 29. 
11Teen, op. cit., p. 233. 
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ing over each newborn soul that is placed in her arms 
by God, as directing its first steps in the way of holiness, 
and as initiating it into the mysteries of the life of 
grace.’ 


Conformity with Christ 


In thus guiding the spiritual formation of men, Mary 
does not usurp the rights of God any more than a good 
mother in a well-regulated household usurps the author- 
ity of the father when shé devotes herself to the educa- 
tion of the children. It is, in fact, His will that she do so. 


He commits to her not only the means to provide 
for the suitable care and upbringing of his children ; 
he as well confides to her the task of forming them 
to the noble traditions and ideals of the house. It 
is her task to mold them to the ancestral spirit and 
give them the manners and ways of the Eldest 
born, who is the living exemplar of the high tradi- 
tions of God's home.** 


This conformity to the Eldest-born—to Christ—is 
of the very essence of Christian education. “The proper 
end of Christian education,” declares Pius XI, “is to 
cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and per- 
fect Christian, that is, to form Christ in those regen- 
erated by baptism.””"* Now, who can better form us to 
this resemblance than she who bore Christ in her chaste 
womb, gave Him birth, and then nursed and reared Him 
as He grew “in wisdom and age and grace before God 
and men” ? 

The principal means which our Lady uses to effect 
this conformity are the inspiration of her own example 
and her constant mediation. 


Teaching by Example 

“Such was Mary,” writes St. Ambrose, “that her 
life alone is a lesson for all.”” When we contemplate the 
Divine Model whom we are to imitate, it is possible to 
hecome discouraged by the thought that He is God 
and we are but weak human creatures. But Mary, like 
ourselves, is a child of Adam; she is exempt, it is true, 
from original sin and its disastrous consequences, but 
she is still the same nature as ourselves. “If she, there- 
fore, being a mere creature, has been able to elevate 
herself to the resemblance of Jesus Christ, the Model 
of the elect, in an ineffable way because of her sublime 


__ 
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excellence, we can likewise do so in a measure propor- 
tionate to our weakness.””*® 


Education Through Grace 

The second way in which Mary forms us to the divine 
resemblance is through her mediation. Our progress 
toward Christian perfection is dependent in every step 
along the way on grace. In a very real sense we are 
always children in the supernatural order, never able 
to shift for ourselves, always dependent on Mary our 
mother. To say that she is the Mediatrix of All Graces 
is merely another way of saying that to her belongs the 
duty of performing the essential maternal functions of 
nourishing, preserving, and helping to develop the super- 
natural life which she has given to us. 

Here is a simple analogy—between food for the body 
and grace for the soul, between a mother giving food 
to her child and Mary bestowing grace on a soul— 
suggests itself. But the danger of inaccuracy is too great 
to risk the use. For while we often speak of grace as 
passing through our Lady’s hands, we must not picture 
it in a material fashion. Grace is a quality produced in 
the soul; it is supernatural life itself, bringing us into 
closer resemblance to God. Thus Mary’s title of Medi- 
atrix points rather to her educative function in our 
regard, for by producing grace in us, she actually forms 
us to the likeness of Christ. Undergher watchful care 
and tutelage we grow in grace “unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the fullness of Christ.” 


Cooperation with Mary 

The Catholic teacher, seeking to effect the same trans- 
formation in the pupils confided to his care, becomes a 
cooperator with Mary, an instrument in her hands. His 
work is thus ennobled by participation in her sublime 
mission. Still dependent on her for his own spiritual 
formation, he is none the less privileged to join with her 
in training other sons to conformity with her First-born, 
his eldest Brother. In this participation he finds a sure 
and consoling guarantee of success. The task, which so 
often seems beyond the limitations of his own capabili- 
ties, is not his, but hers; the means, which at times 
appear so inadequate, are not the meager resources that 
he controls but the infinite treasures of grace that she 
commands. He has but to lead his charges to the knowl- 
edge and love of Mary, confident that she who is the 
divinely ordained mother and teacher of men will bring 
all those who submit to her instruction and guidance to 
the Eternal Commencement. 





15Wm. Joseph Chaminade, Our Knowledge of Mary (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1938), p. 72. 
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BY MISS MARY COURTNEY O’TOOLE 


Assistant Professor of Education, Boston College, Boston, Mass. 


Workshop in BUSINESS EDUCATION 


T IS HARDLY A UNIQUE OFFERING when a univer- 
I sity’s summer session catalogue lists among its 
courses a workshop—not even when the workshop is 
in the field of business education. But a workshop in 
business education when located on The Heights is both 
original and unique. 

For my readers to whom The Heights carries no 
particular connotation, I would introduce you to a 
picturesque campus situated on one of the highest hills 
in the Citv of Newton, commanding a panoramic view 
of Boston and its environs. This institution, profession- 
ally known as Boston College, is collegiately labelled 
The Heights by its thousands of undergraduates and 
alumni. 

To this campus, making history as it came, an under- 
graduate department of business education sought ad- 
mittance at the newly opened co-educational school of 
education in September 1952. This past summer of 
1953 a graduate workshop in business education was 
made available to those in-service teachers who were 
specially interested in the teaching of skills. 


Variety of Office Machines 

To Room 17 on the lowest level of the business ad- 
ministration building strolled two dozen teachers late 
in June. As they toured the spacious, rectangular work- 
shop loaned to us by the business administration libra- 
rian for our six weeks’ study, there were audible squeals 
of delight at the variety and attractiveness of the modern 


office machines arranged in three major units. If you 


have not recently attended a business education con- 
vention or an equipment show, you cannot readily real- 
ize the spontaneity of those sounds of satisfaction in- 
dulged in by our workshop members as the scene re- 
sponded to their summer session desires. 

The three major stops were a statistical station, an 
electric typing station and a duplicating process station. 
To look at the latest in modern office machines is a 
satisfaction, to have their use for six weeks is a priv- 
ilege, to be so fortunate as to order them delivered into 
your own class situation for instructional purposes is 
the ideal. To us in the workshop, the satisfaction and 
the privilege were granted; to some of us at the close 
of the session ownership was assured. 


Machines Used Intensively 
For a teacher who has of necessity managed her skills 
teaching on a limited budget or what, at times, may 
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seem to be no budget at all, a thirty-day friendship 
with ultra-new skills equipment is very apt to produce 
affection; so, figuratively speaking, many of the class 
members became enamored of individual machines. For 
illustration, there was the teacher who devoted herselj 
not exclusively but tirelessly to the Remington calculator 
with the result that she received at the end of the 
term the company’s certificate of achievement; there 
were teachers who delighted in testing their typing skill 
ten or twenty minutes at a time on one make of elec- 
tric typewriter, then transferring to a second and on to 
a third, hoping thereby to get the feel of the one they 
would most desire to instruct with. 

The satisfaction with the machines themselves was 
only surpassed in the pleasure one teacher would dis- 
play while helping another to master division on the 
electrified comptometer ; to conquer split multiplication 
on the semi-automatic Burroughs calculator ; to produce 
mailable dictation records at the Gray Audograph. 


From Motion Picture to Typing to Music 

Where did they learn the techniques of handling the 
latest office equipment? A few of the double dozen had 
familiarity with manipulations on the older models of 
the machines ; several had not even an acquaintanceship, 
so they all listened attentively, watched avidly, and noted 
carefully in the early morning while professional demon- 
strators of the thirty-five pieces of equipment in the 
laboratory took their place at the head of the class. 
From the opening movie on electric typing to the day 
when gay polka music from the three-speed record 
player enlivened a gray summer morning devoted to 
typing techniques for teenagers, until the closing hour 
when the professor was surprised with a teacher chorus, 
rendering an original serenade to the workshop via the 
Webcor tape recorder, there was neither a dull moment 
nor an idle one for any of us in Room 117. 

The professional demonstrations were followed by a 
question-answer period, and this in time concluded with 
ninety minutes to two hours of individual help at 
the machines and personal practice on them. The room 
being a little below ground level, with three floors above 
it, was comfortable and pleasantly dim, but if, as I 
like to fancy, interest is the electric switch of learning. 
then, thanks to the wholehearted cooperation of several 
machine companies in the Boston area, our workshop 
was alight with enthusiasm spontaneous and ungen- 
erated. 
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Portion of library basement room 
at Boston College is shown con- 
verted for a workshop in business 
education. Teachers are seen famil- 
jarising themselves with the latest 
models of business machines which 
were on loan from distributors in 
the Boston area: Atwell.Co. ( Audo- 
graph); Burroughs, Inc.; Clary 
Multiplier Co.; Demambro Supply 
Co. (Webcor tape recorder); Ditto, 
Inc.; Felt & Tarrant, Inc.; I.B.M.. 
Inc.; Monroe Co.; Remington Rand 
Inc.; Royal Typewriter Co.; St. 
John & McColl, Inc. (A. B. Dick 
product); Standard Duplicator, 
Inc.; and Victor Adding Machine 
Co. 


Demonstrations Noteworthy 

sehind the accomplishments of the individual teach 
ers enrolled in the workshop, behind their pleasure in 
using the machines, behind their research papers in 
particular phases of skills teaching stood the morning 
time gentlemen who appeared promptly at our door at 
8:45 a.m. to assume their responsibility for an hour’s 
demonstration. You are not so naive, nor am I, to by- 
pass the fact that the road to sales for salesmen is dem 
onstration wherever possible. Yet the presentations by 
our summer session exhibitors were of the caliber that 
made noteworthy the rapport between seller and pro- 
spective customer. 

As business educators, we are even today inclined 
to feel like pariahs in the educational caste system, be- 
cause in some schools we are yet looked upon as far 
beneath the academic faculties and but a little higher 
than the industrial artists. Whatever may be our fellow 
colleagues’ attitude toward us, we should realize that to 


us and our cause, business houses innumerable are de 
voted, 
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Imagine, if you will, a sizable, empty classroom ; 
envision with calculating eye $15,000 worth of office 
machines, their placement, their arrangement, their 
possibilities for instructional hours and see the actuality 
confronting you, like the rooms’ bare walls, of no money 
with which to purchase your dream. Then it occurs 
to you that there are business equipment firms within 
easy phone distance, that they are numerous, that if 
they choose not to say “No” then they must say “Yes,” 
and the vision turns into reality. The imaginative cal- 


culation of the eye resolves into proper perspective for 


the best possible placement of the shiny, up-to-the- 
minute calculators, adding machines, typewriters, du- 
plicators moving into the workshop during the middle 
days of June. 


Equipment Preceded by Proper Preparation 
And where in the midst of the melee is the instruc- 

tor—sitting collectedly on the corner of a table watch- 

ing the duplicators go by! Have you ever been a co- 


(Continued on page 327) 


Another view of the workshop in 
action showing the Webcor tape re- 
corder at the right, portion of the 
duplication station and various mod- 
els of calculating machines all on 
loan from local firms. 
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BY SISTER MARGARET MARY, C.I.M., PH.D. 


immaculata College, Immaculata, Pennsylvania 


Motivating our Students Toward 


RESPECT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


NLY THROUGH the study of religion does the child 
O perceive the moral implications of his activities 
and can he be influenced toward conduct based on 
worthy motives. Man has rights precisely because he 
has an end for the attainment of which he is responsible, 
and his rights are rooted in his duty to God who has 
established this end from which man may not be averted. 
Consequently it is our distinct obligation to explain 
adequately, to provide motivation, and to exemplify by 
actions the doctrine of the Church on human rights. As 
a matter of fact, as our Holy Father points out, “Christ- 
ian teaching alone, in its majestic integrity can give full 
meaning and compelling motive to the demands for hu- 
man rights and liberties because it alone gives worth 
and dignity to human personality.” 


Present Need 


At the present time the need for effective teaching 


on the subject of human rights is a dire one, since so 
many current ideologies are fundamentally erroneous 
because they do not recognize the dignity of the human 
person. As we all know, the religion of communism and 
the philosophy of totalitarianism are based on the su- 
premacy of the state and the obliteration of the indi- 
vidual in the state. Whatever beguiling gospel they 
preach, whatever enticing rewards they hold out to their 
devotees, the fact remains that they are basically un- 
sound. Yet we know, too, that communism has spread 
rapidly and has enthusiastic followers throughout the 
world. 

In his encyclical on communism, Pope Pius XI de- 
clares that “the explanation lies in the fact that too few 
have been able to grasp the nature of communism. The 
majority succumb to its deceptions skillfully concealed 
by the most extravagant promises . . . and as every 
error contains an element of truth, the partial truths are 
astutely presented according to the time and place to 
conceal when convenient the repulsive crudity and inhu- 
manity of the communistic principles and practices.” 
Therefore, it we are to have Americans conditioned to 
resist both the blandishments and violence of totalitar- 
ianism, we must strengthen the minds of our pupils 
against attack. We must give them such a high con- 
ception of the nature and gifts of man that they will 
become champions of true rights and liberty and will 
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denounce any ideology that reduces man to “‘a soulless 
pawn in a sordid game of power and prestige.” 


Characterizes Modern World 


Communism, however, is not the only danger. The 
general breakdown of morality that characterizes the 
modern world, call it secularism or what you will, is 
fundamentally an ignoring of rights, the rights of God 
and the rights of man. It has become the fashion to 
deny a goal to life and consequently to destroy the foun- 
dations of morality. Because this danger is so insidious, 
more insidious than the threat of communism, because 
it permeates the daily lives of our students, we must 
equip our pupils with powerful weapons to combat this 
foe. : 

Granted, then, the necessity of inculcating the doc- 
trine of the Church on human rights at all times, but 
particularly in the present world situation, the question 
arises as to how we can stimulate our students not only 
to a knowledge of the doctrine but also to the applica- 
tion of it in their daily lives, lives that must be lived in 
the pagan atmosphere of the times. The answer, as 
Father Leen suggests, is by teaching religion as the 
apostles taught it. Their method was so effective in 
planting the faith in the hearts of pagans that their 
followers preferred to face death rather than renounce 
it. I am not discounting the tremendous role of divine 
grace in the success of their labors, but that same grace 
is present to us today, and if we zealously plant the 
seed and zealously water, we can still count on God to 
give the increase. 

What then was their method? To present to their 
hearers the life, the words, the character of Jesus; to 
get them to understand, to appréciate, to admire, and to 
imitate Jesus. They kindled the hearts of their hearers 
by making vivid to them His manhood, His divinity, His 
moral teachings, His sufferings, and His death, and 
above all the wonderful supernatural life He promised 
to His followers. Their words were eloquent because 
they came from minds that knew Christ and _ hearts 
that loved Him. 


Christ as Model 
If we take this as our approach in teaching every 
phase of religion, aiming to steep the minds, the wills, 
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the imaginations of our pupils in the person of Christ, 
His sayings, His principles, His ideals, we are helping 
them toward a way of life that will enable them to 
resist both the open and the subtle attacks of the world. 
We can point out to them the necessity that will afise in 
their adult life of analyzing situations in terms of human 
rights and basing their solution on moral principles, 
keeping always before them Christ as a model. By His 
incarnation, passion, and death He gave incontestable 
proof of the value that He places on His creatures, re- 
gardless of race or color, and as His followers we must 
revere the souls made in His image and likeness, This 
is the standard that must regulate the conduct of a 
Christian toward his fellowmen, toward every single in- 
dividual. 


Property Rights 

So, for example, when we teach the right to property 
as one of man’s rights, let us do so in terms of a life 
situation. The most valuable of man’s temporal posses- 
sions is his good name, and a temptation to backbiting, 
calumny, or detraction is a solicitation to take from our 
neighbor this possession. Train your pupils to meet such 
a suggestion by thinking: “God loves this person I’m 
about to malign; He loves him so much that He died 
for him. In my present blindness I can’t see very much 
that’s lovable about him, but Christ’s evaluation must 
be right ; I am wrong ; I must close my lips on the scath- 
ing remark I’d like to make. I must put this suspicion 
from my mind, because I’m striving day by day to have 
that mind in me which was also in Christ.” We must 
remind our student that if what he is tempted to say is 
true, much more does justice demand silence, since resti- 
tution will be much more difficult. Surely from the inci- 
dent of the woman taken in adultery we must learn that 
God does not want us to cast stones at others but to cast 
our eyes on our own hidden failings and concentrate on 
them. 

To take another example, if the temptation to a vio- 
lation of the right to property takes the form of a pro- 
posal of a shady business deal, the mind of the student 
should be so conditioned that there looms up not the 
picture of the shiny new car he will be able to buy with 
the ill-gotten gain but a picture of his fellowman des- 
tined by God for eternal happiness and endowed with 
rights enabling him to attain that goal. The tempted 
man, because he is striving to see things as God sees 
them, will shrink from the contemplated act which vio- 
lates one of those rights, and will ask for grace to stand 
firm in his resolve to have no part in the business how- 
ever enticing the prospects offered. 


Rights of Parents 

When our lesson deals with the rights of parents, we 
have the example of Christ, who was wisdom incarnate, 
going down to Nazareth to be subject to Mary and 
Joseph. Since the respect due to parents involves the 
obligation to give help when a need is present, we can 
present Christ as a model by showing the care He took 
of our Lady after the death of St. Joseph. Ordinarily we 
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think of the words: “Mother, behold thy son; son, be- 
hold thy mother” in terms of the tremendous gift Christ 
gave us by placing us, each and every one, under the 
protection of her Immaculate Heart, but we can also see 
in these words the loving thoughtfulness that provided 
for Mary material assistance when He would no longer 
be on earth to discharge this duty. 

Another question that involves human rights is mari- 
tal fidelity, and since the majority of our students will 
embrace the married state let us be particularly zealous 
in this phase of our teaching. St. Thomas Aquinas 
stresses the fact that it is only on the basis of justice, 
a solid, objective thing, that homes can be built. Sins 
against marital faith are sins of injustice, a contemptible 
violation of the rights of another. In every age there 
has been some desecration of the home, because every 
age has people who disregard justice and are incapable 
of appreciating the sublimity of love, but the appalling 
desecration in our own age and in our own country 
should make us alert to strengthen our defenses at the 
three points at which the enemies of the home direct 
their attack: against the child, against mutual fidelity, 
and against the indissoluble bond of union. We can em- 
phasize the sordidness of infidelity by stressing the 
beauty of marriage which Christ raised to the dignity of 
a sacrament, one of the seven great channels of grace. 


Justice and Charity 

Justice has been compared to the steel framework of 
society, the structural element, to which may be added 
but from which nothing may be taken away. In our 
teaching on human rights we must strive to awaken in 
our pupils the resolution to make this framework sturdy 
and flawless, and then go on to embellish it with the 
beauty of charity. Once again Christ furnishes the ex- 
ample. In His day and in His country it was the Samari- 
tans who were a despised people, but He, not satisfied 
with according them merely their rights, made a repre- 
sentative of that group the hero in His beautiful parable 
on charity, with the result that for over two thousand 
years men all over the world have linked the epithet 


-“good” with the word Samaritan. 


In our day, too, men fall among robbers, robbers who 
steal the precious rights of man to life and integrity of 
the body. We cannot complacently pass by, arguing that 
we did not inflict these wounds, but like the Samaritan 
we must go to the assistance of our neighbor even at 
the cost of inconvenience to ourselves. In other words, 
we must take positive steps to protect the rights of 
others and strive for a deeper understanding among our 
fellowmen of the principles involved in such matters as 
euthanasia, abortion, and ‘sterilization of the insane—all 
matters which violate the rights of man. 


Suggested Project 


To make this more concrete, let us confine ourselves 
to a single phase, euthanasia. : 

A few years back the topic was widely publicized in 
newspapers and periodicals, and specious arguments 
were propounded to condone it. In one state petitions 
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were even submitted to the legislature demanding that 
it legalize “mercy” killing. Such an occasion afforded 
an opportunity for a zealous teacher to drive home a 
forceful lesson and to do a bit of real educating by fol- 
lowing a procedure along these lines: Bring in, or have 
the students bring in pertinent articles on the subject 
representing the arguments on both sides. Draw from 
them rebuttals of the fallacies involved, giving careful 
consideration to all the arguments of the opponents. 
This will leave the class convinced that euthanasia is 
wrong because it takes away a basic, God-given right, 
and they will see how ludicrous, were it not so dangerous, 
is the spectacle of a state legislature debating on this 
question which is entirely out of its province. Such a 
measure is basically wrong from a moral standpoint, 
and it is contrary to our constitution whose preamble 
declares that “man has been endowed by his Creator 
with certain inalienable rights . life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Yet the legislature of a state 
whose powers are outlined in that very constitution is 
petitioned to consider taking away one of those inalien- 
able rights! When the picture stands out in such clear- 
cut focus, when the injury done to a neighbor loved in 
Christ is made vivid, the natural response of youth is, 
“Well, what can we do about it?” With a little direction 
they could be made to supply the answers, 

1. Pray that God's grace may touch the hearts of 

the evildoers. 

2. Let the general public know why it is wrong. 

3. Put pressure on Congressmen. 

At this point the class could be divided into groups 
of five or six, each with a chairman who is a good Eng- 
lish student. Have each group work out an answer to 
those who advocate euthanasia, by formulating the argu- 
ments that should be used, and then have the chairman 


write an article embodying the sentiments of the group. 


In class the articles could be read and criticized. 


Led to Read Critically 
The time and effort expended in such a project would 
be repaid in the results achieved. Students would be led 


to realize that in their adult lives they must read criti-* 


cally and act on the conclusions arrived at by such read- 
ing. The acting will include work and prayer. First they 
will talk the matter over with Christ, asking His grace 
to enable them to do what He wants toward counter- 
acting the evil, and begging Him to touch the hearts 
of those who are perpetrating the injury whether through 
malice or ignorance. As a voter each one will be able to 
exert influence by using his right of suffrage intelli- 
gently and conscientiously, and by informing his con- 
gressman of his stand on matters that are opposed to 
Christian teaching. Furthermore, in discussion with 
fellow workers not of the Catholic faith they will all 
have their opportunity to do their share in safeguarding 
human rights by pointing out the fallacies that are 
foisted on the public. A limited percentage will be able 
to exert a wider influence by writing articles to refute er- 
roneous opinions or by participating actively through 
holding government office. 
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Prolong Motivation into Post-Graduate Days 

In regard to these writers, it would be a wonderful 
thing if we could prolong our motivation into their 
post-graduate days. That we have among Catholic 
graduates many who possess literary ability is evidenced 
by the calibre of the publications emanating each year 
from our schools throughout the country, yet many oj 
these boys and girls never produce a single bit of writing 
once their school days have ended. Could we through 
our alumni associations nurture this talent and foster 
this interest? We all know that practically every day 
articles are being written that contain statements sub- 
versive to Catholic teaching, and that many of these go 
unchallenged. All of us who are laboring in the Lord's 
vineyard in the field of education realize only too well 
the need of Catholic influence in the press of America. 
Do we honestly do our part by stimulating our students 
to use their God-given talents to exert that influence? 
Do we point out to them that many non-Catholics who 
would not read an article signed by a priest, brother or 
nun will learn the truth about Catholic doctrine only 
from the pen of a zealous lay apostle? Our students will 
have entrée to many circles from which by the very fact 
of religious profession we are excluded, so let us light 
the torch and put it into their hands during the time oj 
our contact with them. 


Enlist Alumni Association 

How? Possibly many methods will come to your 
minds that are practicable in your various situations. 
My suggestion is that an alumni association have a 
group who meet every month or two, discuss such ar- 
ticles as I have mentioned, and prepare for publication 
(with the approval of the diocesan censor) rebuttals 
which will elucidate the Catholic teaching on the subject 
Through such an organization we could provide incer- 
tive and hold members to a deadline (most of us work 
better under pressure!), and in this way we may stimu- 
late authors and make them vocal in the cause of Christ 
If they have talent, they must remember that to whom 
much has been given, of him much will be demanded. 
We must be mindful of the same truth; and if God has 
given us the opportunity to teach a better than average 
pupil, we should, with the help of His grace, produce 
better than average results. 

On the college level, this would be a very practical 
project for our honor societies to consider, one that could 
be productive of much good. Too often our Catholic 
college graduates admit the need of Catholic literature 
but think of it only in terms of creative writing, fiction, 
drama, and poetry, and absolve themselves from any 
obligation on the grounds that they were not English 
majors but that they specialized in social studies, chem 
istry, etc. Let us try to make them realize that the trai- 
ing which they received in philosophy has equipped 
them with adequate tools to enable them to discover fal- 
lacious arguments. Their scientific training has incul- 
cated habits of precision. of analysis, and of systematic 
organization that will stand them in good stead in 
formulating rebuttals to these fallacies. Their work i 
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social studies has opened to them a whole field in which 
the need of action based on Christian principles is a 
crying one. It seems a tragedy that while they apply 
these principles in their own actions they stop short of 
transmitting to others what they are so able to’give. 


Utilize Emotional Appeals 

In all our efforts to motivate our students, whether 
during their school days or later, let us be careful not 
to overlook one of the most potent factors that we can 
utilize, that is, the innate desire of every man for happi- 
ness. Any book which purports to give the key to happi- 
ness rapidly becomes a best seller, evidencing the fact 
that man really wants a panacea for the ills of this 
troubled world. Let us show our pupils what a large place 
respect for the rights of others plays in attaining this 
happiness, but let them learn this lesson, not from our 
lips but from the lips of Christ. 

One day on a mount in Galilee He gave men a recipe 
for happiness, an eight-point plan by which they might 
organize their lives, and in two of these eight beatitudes 
He declared that men will be happy if they hunger and 
thirst for justice, happy in this life even in face of perse- 
cution and happy eternally in the next. Surely this is 
the focal point of our motivation, that our students may 
hunger and thirst—strive with might and main—for a 
true respect for the rights of others in their own actions 
and the protection of the rights of their neighbor when 
assailed by a third party. 


Set an Example 

The final point in this matter of motivation deals with 
the teaching we can do, not by our words, but by our 
example, our actions reflecting the example of Christ. 
No amount of lecturing or preaching, however eloquent, 
will persuade if our actions belie our text. In the course 
of our explanation of subject matter we declare that 


justice is respect for the rights of others, a constant and 
permanent determination of the will to give each one 
his due. Every minute of every hour that we spend in 
the classroom is a golden opportunity to demonstrate 
the virtue of justice. Moreover, we explain to our 
students that distributive justice obligates those who 
function as officials of public authority. We uncover the 
fallacy of those in power who imagine that they may 
distribute public favors and burdens as they please. Vio- 
lations of distributive justice are favoritism, partiality, 
and oppression. 

We can do much to engender a love of justice in our 
pupils by exhibiting it in our dealings with them. By 
recognizing the rights of a child we avoid a serious 
pedagogical error and its equally serious consequences. 
As Father Bruehl ably points out, “Failure to regard 
the rights of the child breeds either sullen resentment 
and smouldering rebellion or produces a servile and 
unmanly submissiveness. This is dangerous because men 
of the latter type become instruments of oppression in 
the hands of tyrants. On the other hand, a person who 
has learned a high regard for rights as God-given in- 
strumentalities will not allow himself to be used as a 
tool to defraud his fellowmen of their rights.’ 

The obligation that we have as religion teachers to 
motivate our students toward a practice of human rights 
flows necessarily from the primary aim of Christian 
education, helping souls to grow in the knowledge and 
love of God. If we devote our earnest and untiring 
efforts to this glorious task that is ours, making Christ 
a living reality for our pupils by our words and works, 
we are leading them on to eternal life, for as the Be- 
loved disciple assures, “Now this is everlasting life, that 
they may know Thee, the only true God and him whom 
thou hast sent, Jesus Christ” (John 17, 3). 


1C. P. Breuhl, This Way to Happiness (Bruce Pub. Co., 1941), 
pp. 155-156. 


Workshop in Business Education 


(Continued from page 323) 


ordinator between an empty classroom and several 
gentlemen who own machines to your liking? After the 
initial act of contacting the companies for their consent 
came the preparation of the room itself. Being a reserve 
room for the library, it contained several substantial 
tables, much undecorated wall space eager to be cov- 
ered with displays, and few electric outlets. The build- 
ing’s janitors rearranged, our tables; the university’s 
electricians lined the sides of our tables and the molding 
of our walls with plugs prolific and neatly hidden; the 
campus crew transferred adjustable typing tables, a 
demonstration stand, and bulletin boards from our 
undergraduate classrooms to the workshop; and as the 
machines arrived from the Boston firms, there was a 
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crisp, business atmosphere in the room readied to 
receive them. 

From coordinator in early June to mistress of cere- 
monies, lecturer, adviser on special skills teaching prob- 
lems through July makes a summer session worth men- 
tioning for anyone in the teaching profession. 

To those of you who have not yet had the opportunity 
or the desire to attend a business skills workshop, accept 
the invitation to do so when it comes to you if only for 
the novel experience of not having two minutes in 
which to remark that summer days are hot ones. Your 
satisfaction with pleasurable accomplishment may be so 
attractive you will wish to take it along with you on an 
August vacation. 
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BY MR. JOSEPH F. REILLY 
64 Bruce Avenue, Yonkers 5, New York 


Improving Grades Through 


BETTER EXAMINATION PAPERS 


HAVE OFTEN WONDERED what the number of points 

lost in any one year by students through careless- 
ness would total if some tireless soul endeavored to 
tally them. That student scores on examination papers 
are lower through carelessness than they could be 
through the utilization of self-criticism is an uncontest- 
able judgment. 

Teachers will find certain patterns in the errors which 
students make. I have collected some in the preparation 
of this article. 

The method of helping students to improve their 
examination papers and consequently to raise their 
scores is a simple one: proofreading. People on the 
college level who expect students to write neat, correct 
and intelligent papers are justified in their expectations 
from supposedly educated individuals. Perhaps a seri- 
ous application of principles that follow will help make 
our secondary school students capable of writing good 
examination papers. 


Proofreading a Necessary Beginning 

‘Teachers need to awaken in students an appreciation 
for the need of proofreading carefully their examination 
papers. Appreciation does not necessarily lead to skill- 
ful application of principles, but it is nevertheless a 
necessary beginning step. Many philosophers and teach- 
ers of philosophy—there is a distinction—object to the 
definition of philosophy that says it is a “love of wis- 
dom,” on the grounds that one can have a love of 
wisdom without doing anything to enable one to grow 
wise. That is to say, one can stand aside, admire an- 
other’s wisdom and sigh in appreciation and envy, but 
unless one applies oneself to acquiring some large mea- 
sure of the world’s store of knowledge, one will have 
only the love of wisdom and not be wise. 


Transfer of Training Not Automatic 

A danger to be avoided in this matter of proof- 
reading is the assumption of transfer of training. Train- 
ing in proofreading for each subject is desirable, and 
perhaps often necessary. Transfer of training does not 
occur automatically. Some better students, able to see 
relationships for themselves, might be able to carry 
the training in accuracy and objectivity they receive in 
their science classes into other areas of study and liv- 
ing even without the teacher’s demonstration or in- 
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struction. Unfortunately large numbers do not exhibit 
the ability immediately to transfer learning. 

Observe most students’ written work. They do not 
carry the language training they receive in the English 
class into other departments. How often have you been 
asked, “Does English count?” or “Does spelling count?” 
Of course English should “count,” regardless of the 
subject. A student writes no better than he thinks. 
If he writes history or science in confused language, 
then his thinking in history or science is confused. If 
he writes slovenly, then it is because he thinks in a 
slovenly manner. 


Full Participation by All Teachers 


Although there may be an inclination to place upon 
the English teacher the responsibilities of awakening 
in students the realization of the need for proofreading 
and of developing their abilities to proofread, never- 
theless the individual student’s success in improving 
all his examination papers rests upon the full par- 
ticipation of all his teachers in this training situation. 
We shall observe below how special training from each 
teacher enters into the total picture. 

How can the teacher awaken in the student an ap- 
preciation for the need of proofreading? One way 1s 
to make the need personal by pointing out how the 
student lost credit on his latest test because he ng- 
glected to proofread. Perhaps he omitted a question or 
part of a question. Perhaps he did not answer a question 
completely, The teacher can explain that proofreading 
would have meant ten more points to his score. 

Another way is to point out the language of a good 
textbook or a good newspaper the student is currently 
reading. Generally speaking an educational texthook is 
more reliable and hence better for the purpose because 
considerably more times goes into its preparation than 
goes into the publication of the daily newspaper. The 
likelihood of errors in spelling, for example, is greater 
in the publication of a newspaper. The teacher can 
point out the careful choice of words and their careful 
arrangement. He can show how the ideas could have 
been expressed clumsily, how a different word might 
have been used but with less effect or accuracy. He 
can point out that the writer wanted to make his 
explanation of the law of gravitation, for example, 
perfectly understandable for his students’ level and 
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consequently was careful in his choice and arrange- 
ment of words and his use of punctuation. 

I use this anecdote when trying to illustrate the 
importance of using the right word. During World 
War I, Army Intelligence received a commuyication 
from the French government asking for supplies of 
ammunition and rifles. The French began, “Nous de- 
mandons ...” An American translated the French as 
“we demand.” The officer in charge became indignant. 
“What right do the French have to demand anything 
from us?” he wanted to know. Another translator who 
knew his French and English better changed “demand” 
to “request.” “We request” is softer and closer to the 
meaning of the French. 


Teacher Finds Own Examples 


The teacher can find his own examples in the text 
he chooses to use. He can point out the orderly ar- 
rangement of ideas that form a unit in the paragraph, 
the bold face type that introduces the paragraph and 
the generalizing first sentence, or the topic sentence 
wherever it is placed. He can point out that facts sup- 
port judgments and generalizations. When the students 
will have become alert to the language, punctuation, 
and arrangement of words and ideas, they will be 
prepared to admit the need of proofreading. However, 
they should also be aware of the fact that the finished 
product is the result of hard work and constant checking. 

When the teacher reaches this point, he needs to 
be on guard for he is likely to hear from one of his 
students, “Yes, but they get paid for doing that.” 
Students fail to realize that their written work is an 
expression of their personal abilities and understanding 
and of their personality. 

How can the teacher develop the students’ skill in 
proofreading? For reasons discussed above, it is better 
for all teachers to work on the assumption that transfer 
of training is not automatic, that training in proof- 
reading an English paper will not automatically carry 
over to the Latin class, geometry class, chemistry class 
or history class. Although some of the steps in proof- 
reading are common to all departmental examinations, 
nevertheless each subject requires an eye critically alert 
to the likelihood of students’ errors in that subject. 


Three Main Steps 


In explaining the mechanics of proofreading an ex- 
amination paper, the teacher can point out three main 
Stages: (1) seeing the examination paper as a whole; 
(2) seeing the parts of the whole; and (3) seeing the 
whole examination paper a second time. These three 
stages provide a triple check on the students’ work. 

Let us examine each one separately. In the first 
Stage, seeing the paper as a whole, the student checks 
to see that all main questions have been answered. 
If there are ten main questions on the examination 
sheet, there should be ten corresponding answers on 
the answer sheet. By “main questions” is meant the 
large divisions of the examination without regard to 
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subdivisions or parts. These are commonly labeled by 
the Roman numerals, by the capital letters, or by the 
arabic numbers. Students sometimes fail to notice a 
question or pass one by with the intention of returning 
to it later. Whatever the cause, the omission of an 
answer from the submitted paper can be costly. At 
times it means the difference between a passing and 
failing grade. 

The second stage is seeing the parts of the whole 
examination. The first step of this second stage is to 
see that all the parts of each question have been an- 
swered. If question IV has subdivisions a, b, c, and d, 
then the answer paper should have answers to these 
four parts. 

To save time and insure accuracy, the above two 
steps—checking the main questions and their sub- 
divisions—should be done separately. They should 
hecome a routine check for all quizzes, tests and ex- 
aminations. One, two, three—ten questions. One, two, 
three—ten answers. Questions I, II, III, one part each. 
Question IV a, b, c, d, four subdivisions. Four an- 
swers. Check. And so on through the ten questions 
and answers. For economy of time the students should 
check also during these steps to see that the answers 
are properly labled with the number or letter that cor- 
responds to the letter or number on the question paper. 


Disregard Content in First Checks 


It is to be noted that no regard is paid to content 
in the foregoing steps. Disregard of content makes for 
facility in the procedure. 

The above constitutes the check on the skeleton or 
framework of the answer paper. The procedure is 
applicable to any kind of test in any subject. The essay, 
fill-in, or multiple choice can all be proofread in this 
way. At this point in proofreading the student should 
supply any missing answers. The individual teacher 
should instruct his students on whether or not the 
students should put some answer to each question on 
their papers whether they feel it is correct or not. Some 
teachers will want to tell their students not to write 
an answer they feel is incorrect. Some college teachers 
grade true-and-false tests by granting credit for a cor- 
rect answer, no credit and no loss of credit for no 
answer, and a loss of credit for an incorrect answer. 
The individual teacher’s expectations and method of 
grading are important factors in this regard. 


Content Requires More Concentration 

There is a second step to this second stage of proof- 
reading. It requires more concentration and concerns 
content. Although it does demand more concentration, 
it too should become routine. Routine procedure is 
vitally important to youngsters. They work best, and 
they learn best when they work in a routine manner. 
As a matter of routine, I write the assignment on the 
board the very first thing each class period. Occasion- 
ally, but rarely, I dictate it. On these occasions there 
is always a rumbling of discontent among the students. 
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Any deviation from the school’s routine, like the omis- 
sion of a class period or two for a school assembly, 
always creates a holiday atmosphere. Routine provides 
security for adolescents. Consequently, if the teacher 
directs proofreading and makes it part of every testing 
situation, the students will derive the optimal benefits. 


Compare Questions and Answers 

The students begin checking their content by again 
reading the first question carefully, being sure they 
understand it perfectly. Some students need to be told 
that each question on an examination has a point to it. 
The students can read their answers to themselves and 
ask themselves: Did I read the question correctly the 
first time? What does the question mean? Knowledge 
of what information is being tested? Have I answered 
the question completely ? Accurately? Properly? Have 
I given all the information needed to support my gen- 
eralization or judgment? Have I given the correct in- 
formation ? 

If any student cannot answer the questions to his 
satisfaction, he should rewrite his answer in such a 
manner that it meets the standards required. When 
the student feels that the first question has been an- 
swered properly, he can then pass on to the next in 
succession. After all the questions will have been 
examined in this way, the students will be ready to 
proceed to the third and final stage, seeing the paper as 
a whole again. 


Seeing Paper as a Whole 

The final stage is of a general nature. It involves 
checking such things as spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
language in general and the appearance of the paper. 
It also involves checking language for sense and mean- 
ing. The following list of questions will be of aid to 
students. Will the person who reads my paper fully 
understand what I have tried to say? Will there be 
any room for doubt in his mind about my answers? 
Have I used good English? Have I indented the first 
line of every paragraph? Have I begun every sentence 


with a capital letter? Have I placed a period at the 


end of every sentence? Have I placed commas cor- 
rectly? Do I have any sentence fragments? Do I have 
run-on sentences? Have I corrected all errors of spell- 
ing? Have I checked the spelling of words like receive, 
believe, and too? Have I made any of my frequent 
errors of grammar? Is the paper neat? Would I mind 
reading the paper if I were the teacher? (These latter 
two questions usually bring comments from the clas3.) 
Did I use ink and did I write legibly? 

Usually the students do not have time sufficient to 
rewrite their untidy examination papers. Each succeed- 
ing examination offers the opportunity to improve the 
appearance of the paper as well as the use of language. 


Common Errors 
The aid of each teacher is needed for the following 
special points in proofreading. Depending on the sub- 
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ject, there are errors commonly made by a majority 
of students for which all should be on the alert. In 
my Latin classes I advise my students to be on the 
alert for errors such as the following: the translation 
of plurals as singulars and vice versa, the placing of 
wrong personal endings on verbs, and the wrong trans- 
lation of tenses both from the English to Latin and 
Latin to English. Errors similar to these occur in mod- 
ern language examinations. In my English classes | 
caution students about the placing of periods at the 
ends of sentences, especially the very last one, about 
run-on sentences, and about the use of the and-sign. 
Students in geometry classes sometimes set out to 
prove something already given as true. Each teacher 
can tell his students the types of errors commonly 
made in his subject area. Keeping a notebook in which 
special kinds of errors are listed will be helpful to 
students. 


Good English Usage in All Subjects 

An examination paper in science, history or any 
other subject should bear just as good English usage 
as the composition written for an English examination. 
Each teacher should insist upon it. Good English should 
not be confined to the English class. It should be used 
in all situations. Good English includes the ability to 
use the technical or special vocabulary of a subject: 
grammatical terms in Latin, technical terms in science, 
literary terms in English. For example, in a geometry 
examination a student should not write “divide a line 
in two” when he means “bisect.”” Use of the special 
vocabulary of a subject shows a good understanding 
of that subject. Moreover, it helps to build an in- 
dividual’s vocabulary thereby enabling that individual 
to think better about more things and ideas. 


Some Students Need More Training 

Some groups need more training in how to take an 
examination than others. It sometimes happens that a 
student takes upon himself the prerogative to correct 
a supposed error in an examination question. In one 
English examination I gave appeared a sentence aimed 
at testing the students’ knowledge of the use of the 
comma to avoid misreading or confusion. The sentence 
was: What the matter with Boots is is a mystery to me. 
One student decided that the second is was a type- 
graphical error and drew a line through it. Some groups 
need to be told that they must never make a correction 
on a question paper without first consulting the teacher 
or proctor. The teacher can explain in class that any 
required corrections will usually be announced before 
the start of the examination. He can also say that he 
will already have proofread the examination. If any 
error should go unnoticed—teachers are fallible too— 
the students should not correct it without first drawing 
it to the attention of the teacher in charge. 

The time needed to proofread is by no means a 
long as that needed to outline the procedure. The 

(Continued on page 334) 
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pought them; of this latter, small, inexpensive picture 
prayerbooks predominated. 


Children Told How They Used Prayerbook 

The children talked about how they had used their 
prayerbooks. Among the third graders it was found out 
that not one had consistently followed the priest as he 
recited the prayers from the beginning of the Mass to 
the end. The majority of the second graders had looked 
at the pictures in their prayerbooks and read what 
appealed to them. The children were encouraged to 
bring their various prayerbooks to school so that one 
could be chosen as a text for class study. 

The prayerbook selected as the most suitable for the 
class project was Child of God by the Reverend J. 
Lelen. Copies were ordered and a unit on the Mass was 
planned immediately. The objectives were as follows: 

1. Knowledge that the Mass continues the sacrifice 
of Christ. 
Motivated practice of faithful attendance at Sun- 
day Mass. 


? 


3. Ability to attend Mass with proper decorum and 
fitting attention.* 

. Knowledge of the great love of Jesus in giving 
us the Holy Eucharist as a parting gift. 

. Knowledge of the power Jesus gave the apostles 
i» continue the Divine Sacrifice. 

. Knowledge of Jesus’ intentions in giving us the 
Holy Eucharist. 

. Attitude of sincere gratitude. 

Desire to make some return for this love of Jesus. 

. Fervent longing for First Holy Communion. 

. Knowledge of how to prepare worthily for this 
sacrament. 

. Desire and fervent resolve to prepare well for it. 
Intention of receiving Holy Communion fre- 
quently.5 

To these was added one more: 


13. Ability to assist at Mass understandingly, using 
the Mass prayers in a Child of God by Reverend 
J. Lelen. 


Pictures Recall Sacrifices 

The first week of the unit was devoted to recalling 
through pictures some of the sacrifices of the Old 
Testament and also the sacrifice of Jesus on the Cross. 
The story of the Last Supper was reviewed, and the 
truths that Jesus changed bread and wine into His own 
Body and Blood and that the Mass is the sacrifice of 
the New Law, were stressed. By using Chi-Ro cards® 
the children learned to name and to identify the main 
articles used at Mass by the priest: the large host, 
paten, chalice, etc. They enjoyed playing games, such 
as Where Have You Seen This? Show Me, and I’m 
Thinking Of . . .! These games were in reality chal- 
lenging drill devices. 


Interest Proved on Fourth Day 
On Thursday of the first week something happened 
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which proved that the children were becoming quite 


interested. A third-grade boy appeared in the class. 
room carrying his Mass articles! Proudly he displayed 
them: a chalice—a sherbet from his mother’s kitchen 
cupboard ; purificator—a Kleenex ; paten—a laboriously 
cut white circle of paper; host—a smaller white circle 
of paper; pall—a religious Christmas card; and, over 
all, his sister’s voile scarf—his chalice veil! By Friday 
the idea had spread and two more third graders and 
one second grader brought their Mass articles to school 
while others announced that they were making sets at 
home. 


Beginning Prayers Studied with Pictures and 
Games 


The second week the beginning prayers of the Mass 
were studied. The children learned to make the Sign 
of the Cross at the beginning of the Mass with the 
priest. They were taught that the Confiteor, the prayer 
the priest says when he bends over, is a prayer of 
sorrow for sin and that they, with the priest, should 
tell God they are sorry for their sins. They learned also 
that the Kyrie is a prayer for mercy; the Epistle, a 
letter of the Apostles; and the Gospel, a part of the 
life of Jesus. Each of the above was taught using the 
Catechetical Guild Mass pictures? which are excellent 
visual aids. Games, such as IV’hat Is Father Doing?, 
Which Comes First?, and, What Did I Point To: 
accompanied the use of the pictures, enhancing the 
learning and providing the necessary drill. 


They Watched Priest Intently 

During the third week the children studied the first 
principal part of the Mass, the Offertory. They learned 
when it begins, what the priest offers, and how they 
should participate—offer themselves, all they have and 
are, with the priest. Their homework during this week 
was to put into practice what they had learned. They 
were to watch for the removal of the chalice veil, when 
they would offer themselves with Christ during the 
Offertory. They also composed short simple prayers 
that they would like to say during the Offertory, such 
as “Sweet Jesus, I give You myself,” “Dear Jesus, ! 
offer myself to You,” “My Jesus, I give You everything 
I am.” They enjoyed this assignment and at Mass they 
watched the priest intently. 


The Consecration Studied with Visual Aid 
Next, during the fourth week, the Consecration was 
studied. The sketch in the third grade Religion Cours 
of Study served as an excellent visual aid.§ The children 
could see that the Consecration of the Mass has the 
important place in the drawing. They enjoyed writing 
in the parts they had learned when the drawing was 


‘Religion Course of Study, Grade Three, Diocesan School 
Board, Cleveland, 1940, p. 36. (Now in the process of revision.) 


5Religion Course of Study, Grade Two, Diocesan School 
Board, Cleveland, p. 29. (Now in the process of revision.) 


®Chi-Ro Mass Cards, Maryknoll, Maryknoll, New York. 
™Mass Pictures, Catechetical Guild, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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placed on the board. They discovered that the priest 
speaks the very same words ysed by Jesus at the Last 
Supper. They learned, too, that Christ truly comes down 
upon the altar that He might show how much He loves 
us; that we might love Him'more; that He might come 
to us in Holy Communion to keep us holy; and that 
He might be our best Friend in the tabernacle to whom 
we can go at all times. They were taught that though 
the appearances of bread and wine remain, Jesus is 
really present in the Host, and they should look up 
and say, “My Lord and My God.” Because sixteen of 
the children were preparing for their First Holy Com- 
munion, much stress was laid on this study and the 
children enjoyed and profited from hearing stories of 
the love of the saints for Jesus in the Holy Eucharist. 


CONSECRATION 


oS 


OFFERTORY COMMUNION 


BEGINNING PRAYERS THANKSGIVING 


Fifth Week Devoted to Communion 

The last principal part of the Mass was studied during 
the fifth week. The children learned that the priest first 
receives Jesus and then gives Him to us. The third 
graders were encouraged to show their thanks to Jesus 
for the gift of Himself by receiving Him frequently ; 
the second graders, by making Spiritual Communions. 
The children were instructed on the immediate prepara- 
tion before and thanksgiving after Holy Communion 
and they attempted and were encouraged to adopt the 
practice: to think of Jesus, to ask Him to come, to 
adore, love, and thank Him for coming, and to pray for 
others. The children found this interesting. The second 
graders began to make Spiritual Communions at each 


Mass while the number of third graders’ Communions 
actually increased. 


Ready for New Prayerbook 


By this time. the children were ready to begin the 
study of their new prayerbooks. The classroom under- 
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went a slight transformation during the period each 
day of this study. The teacher’s desk became an altar 
and was “set up” for Mass before each religion period. 
Since Michael was the first to bring his Mass articles 
to school, he was chosen to act as the celebrant. Two 
others were elected to be his servers. 

Before the prayers. were said orally, the meaning of 
each was developed and the prayer was read silently 
and discussed. All prayers were then said in unison 
while the boy-priest and the altar boys acted out the 
different parts of the Mass. The children learned, by 
doing, the correct conduct to use at Mass. Saying the 
prayers together was an excellent review of the material 
the children had already learned. 


Children Wanted the Principal to Hear Them 

After the children had learned how to use the prayer- 
book—how to read the prayers and make use of the 
excellent pictures—they wanted the principal to listen 
to them. For the occasion the desk was covered with an 
altar cloth, white shelf paper, and upon it was placed 
the tabernacle, a small cigar box. The additional Mass 
articles were brought forth from Michael’s doctor’s kit: 
Mass cruets—small silver salt and pepper shakers; 
Missal stand—First Communion booklet certificate ; 
finger towel—a Kleenex ; Mass bells—Christmas sleigh 
bells ; burse—heavy Christmas card ; and candles—small 
birthday tapers. To complete the picture, daffodils were 
borrowed from our Lady’s statue and the altar was 
ready. The children used their prayerbooks well; their 
handling of them proved they were ready to use them 
in church. 


Church Use Followed Two Weeks Study 


The children first used their prayerbooks in church 
after two weeks study. Almost immediately one diffi- 
culty was noted. The second graders had no trouble 
but the third graders because of their rapidity in reading 
had to wait for the priest at certain parts of the Mass, 
namely the Gloria and the Credo (there were no prayers 
given in the prayerbook to be said during this time) and 
the Offertory (there were not enough prayers given). 
It was then decided that the third graders should make 
up their own prayers and say them during this period. 

After the prayerbooks had been used by the children 
for a month—during which time two reviews were 
given (the “altar” was again set up in the classroom 
and the prayers were said orally)—the project was 
evaluated through the use of the following questionnaire: 














1. Do you like using the new prayerbook? 
The answer was a unanimous Yes. 
Some of the reasons given were: 

“You can follow the priest.” 

“You are not tempted to talk.” 

“I like the prayers in it.” 

“You can read the prayers; 
to say.” 


they’re easy 


®Religion Course of Study, Grade Three, Diocesan School 
Board, Cleveland, p. 39. 
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“You can offer Jesus with the priest.” 
“The print is large.” 
“I understand the Mass better.” 
“If we use it often enough we'll really be- 
come a child of God.” 
2. Would you rather follow the priest using your 
First Communion prayerbook? 

(This was addressed to the third graders. The 
second graders hadn’t received theirs yet.) 

Two third graders answered Yes. 

(They were the two best pupils. The reason 
given by them was that a Child of God had 
not enough prayers. ) 

The remaining pupils answered No. 

Some gave as their reasons: 

“The print in the First Communion prayer- 
book is too small.” 
“Some of the words are too big.” 
“T don’t understand what some of the prayers 
mean.” 
3. How many would like more prayers in a Child 
of God? 

Three-fourths of the third graders answered 
Yes. 

The majority of the second graders answered 


No. 


4. Do you understand and love the Mass better 
than you did? 
The majority answered Yes and many added 
that they liked to go to Mass better now, 
In conclusion, the experiment seemed to substantiate 
these points : 


1. Children need to be taught to use a prayerbook, 


2. They understand and assist at Mass better by 


learning to use one. 
. There are fewer conduct problems when the chil- 
dren follow a prayerbook they have learned to use, 

4. The children love the Mass more. 

Ideally the situation would be to instruct the child to 
use the First Communion prayerbook he will get at the 
end of his second year. At any rate a child could be 
instructed to use some inexpensive prayerbook, As 
Father Desplanques says, “For the grand, for the one 
prayer, the whole church must be present . . . A simple 
little urchin may represent it.”® What a representative 
member of the church is the small child with his prayer- 
book in his hands praying the Mass with the priest! 


®Reverend R. Desplanques, S.J., Living the lass, Westminster, 


Maryland, The Newman Press, 1951, p. 8. 


Better Examination Papers 
(Continued from page 330) 


teacher ought to guard against the possibility of dis- 
couraging students from acquiring the habit of proof- 
reading by making it appear very difficult and complex. 
Let the teacher introduce the process gradually over 
a long period of time. He can make use of daily quizzes, 
weekly quizzes and six-week tests. 

It is important that the teacher provide the oppor- 
tunity to do proofreading under actual testing situations. 
The students gain a first-hand experience and develop 
with direction the habit of proofreading. 

The first part of the proofreading procedure to which 
I introduce my students is the first stage outlined above. 
I work with them on this one stage for several quizzes 
adding each time a question such as, “Did I use ink?” 


or “Did I place a period at the end of every sentence?” 
In this way students strengthen one habit while picking 
up a new one. 

Many of my students have profited from my going 
through the proofreading procedure with them. It is 
another task for the busy teacher, but one which the 
unselfish teacher seeking to help his students to progress 
will willingly undertake. 

Proofreading, however, is only a secondary device, 
a helpful tool as it were, to assist students in raising 
their grades on examinations and other written work. 
The real means for individual progress is still applica- 
tion to study. 
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Douglas Hyde Visits Women’s Colleges ‘ 

(Continued from page 316) ol 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


PROJECT FOR THE MARIAN YEAR 


By Sister Maria’ Fabian, C.S.M., SS. Peter and 
Paul Convent, 61 Southmayd Road, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


[x wis RECENT ENCYCLICAL inaugurating the observ- 
ance of the Marian Year, our Holy Father urges that 
“there may grow up a generous and promising youth, 
pure and unblemished, and that the beautiful flower of 
youth may not suffer itself to be infected by the corrupt 
breath of this world and grow up in vice; that their 
unbridled zeal and bursting ardor may be governed with 
even moderation, and that, abhorring all deception, they 
may not turn toward what is harmful and evil, but raise 
themselves up to whatever is beautiful, whatever holy, 
lovable, and elevating.” 


implanting Practical Devotion 


Now that we have entered the Marian Year, would 
it not be pertinent to ask if we, teachers, are doing all 
we can to foster in the hearts of youth a strong, abiding 
devotion to the Mother of God? True, we have Junior 
Sodalities and Children of Mary organizations with their 
processions and receptions for the girls. But what about 
the boys? Are they not equally dear to the Heart of 
Mary and do they not also need this potent means of 
practical devotion to her to raise them to “whatever is 
beautiful, whatever holy, lovable and elevating?” If we 
neglect to implant in their young hearts a filial affection 
ior our Blessed Mother, how can we hope that “both 
in manhood and in old age” they will “shine by their 
Christian probity and fortitude?” 


Need Marian Knights 


In many parishes it is the custom to admit the girls 
in the grammar school graduating class to the Sodality 
of Our Lady or some similar organization. The event 
ismarked by a procession and public act of consecration, 
and thus they enter upon a new and important phase of 
their development with their hand firmly clasped in that 
of our Lady. But why deprive the boys of this important 
and salutary assistance? We need “Marian Knights” 
in the world to-day as never before. Since sodalities of 


—_ 


'The Marytown Press, Kenosha, Wis., distributes a leaflet 
entitled Children, Your Mother Is Calling which contains this 
Act of Total Consecration” together with a simple and concise 
explanation of the same. 


_*A four-stanza hymn, Hymn to Our Lady of Fatima, is the 
joint work of Sister Maria Fabian and Brother Robert Holzmer, 
S.M., the latter having composed the music—4 mixed voices. At 
“¢ per copy, it may be obtained from the Marianist Promotion 
ervice, Dayton University, Dayton, Ohio, or 8 copies for $1, 
25 copies at 8¢ each; 40 hymn cards cost one dollar. 
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this type for boys are not common in our elementary 
schools, why not have the entire graduating class par- 
ticipate in the act of consecration to Mary on some feast 
of the Blessed Virgin during the last year in the grade 


school ? 


Prepare for Dedication 

A simple three-day preparation for the event might 
be arranged by having the class assemble toward the 
close of the session before a statue of our Lady in the 
classroom, or, if possible, before her altar in the church, 
and recite the Rosary. A brief exhortation on devotion 
to our Blessed Mother, or a simple explanation of the 
DeMontfort “Act” would then be in order.! On the feast 
itself, the participants, holding a lighted candle, would 
make their Act of Consecration before our Lady’s altar, 
made beautiful with lights and flowers. An appropriate 
hymn* or two would also lend solemnity to the occasion. 
Such a ceremony would hardly fail to make a lasting 
impression on boys and girls alike and would thus be- 
come for them a source of inspiration and a well-spring 
of “Christian probity and fortitude” in the years to come. 


TOOL FOR WRITERS: The Catholic 
Periodical Index 


By Joseph W. Sprug, Catholic University of 
America, Mullen Library, Washington 17, D. C. 


Ir was BEEN sam that there are three steps in writing 
a research paper: locating the sources, arranging the 
sources, and disguising the sources. The choice of the 
word “disguising” is unfortunate because of its cynical 
implications, but the importance of sources to the re- 
search writer cannot be overemphasized. 


Reference to Various Sources 

In any writing which is not purely creative, reference 
to sources is necessary. The sources are not always 
hooks or magazines. Often the journalist draws upon 
the personal interview or personal experiences. Or he 
may combine personal and written source materials. 

The journalist does not actually disguise sources; 
this would be a cowardly kind of plagiarism. He uses 
sources principally to supply him with facts. He cannot 
find historical truth in his imagination. Therefore he 
uses the writings of others to ferret out hidden ideas 
from which he can develop an entirely original direction 
of thought. The facts behind the story are unchangeable. 
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It is his artistic expression, the result of talent, training, 
effort and research, on which the success of his work 


will depend. 


Find Out What Has Already Been Published 

Suppose a writer wishes to make a survey or syn- 
thesis of recent thought on a current question. Unless 
he is clairvoyant, he will have to refer to sources. Or 
suppose he wishes to express his own opinions, either 
in disagreement or in conformity with the views of 
others. Again he will have to make use of sources, 
because an isolated opinion is meaningless. If he is 
writing with the idea of offering his article to a maga- 
zine, he should find out first what has already been 
written on his subject, and what magazines have al- 
ready printed articles similar to the one on which he 
is working. 

It is at this point that the various periodical indexes 
will be valuable. The collecting and arranging of sources, 
even without disguising them, is a recognized contri- 
bution to critical scholarship. There are a number of 
periodical indexes, the most familiar being Wilson’s 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. Less known 
to the world at large, and even surprisingly unknown 
to many Catholic libraries and schools, is the Catholic 
Periodical Index (the CPI). 


What the CPI Is 


The CPI (it is usually known by these initials) 
is a publication of the Catholic Library Association. 
Founded in 1930, it is published four times a year. 


The CPI analyses the contents of 87 outstanding Cath- 
olic magazines, including European and Canadian pub- 
lications. Most of the magazines can be classified in 
the fields of theology (23), history (10), sociology 
(9), philosophy (5), and education (5). It includes 
also more specialized periodicals in the field of music, 
are, science, language and literature, bibliography and 
library science, and hospital management. Finally, there 
is a group of 22 general magazines, such as America, 
Commonweal, The Sign, etc., which are of greatest 
interest to the ordinary writer. These magazines accept 
articles on practically any subject of interest to Catho- 
lic readers. 


CPI Guides You to Facts 

Here is what the CPI can do for you. Suppose you 
want to write an article on some aspect of socialism. 
You have your own ideas on the subject, but you need 
some factual knowledge and provocative opinions of 
recent thought and development on the subject. Under 
the heading SoctaLism in the CPI you will find a 
number of titles, each with its author, the name of the 
magazine in which the article appears, the date of issue, 
and the inclusive paging. This is your short cut to re- 
search. In the same place you will see other subject 
headings beginning with the word SocraL. These 
articles may be good sources for ideas that will support 
your own views on the subject. Even if you disagree 
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with the authors you read, you will have gained ; 
clearer understanding and a more positive conviction 
on your own stand. 


Author Entry May Give More 


Chances are that a writer who has contributed ap 
article on socialism will have written on the same syb. 
ject before. If you turn to the place in the CPI wher 
the author’s name is listed, you may find some of his 
other works, or reviews of his books. 

Subjects related to socialism in its many aspects wil 
lead you to other source materials which will deepen 
you research and make your investigation more valy. 
able. In the December 1952 issue of the CPI there are 
over 500 listings of authors and titles on various aspects 
of education—not including reviews of books on edy 
cational subjects. This will give you an idea of the 
quantity of possible references the CPI will offer you 


CPI Tells You What Authorities Think 

Every writer should know all the periodical indexes, 
and the Catholic writer especially should know and us 
the Catholic Periodical Index. It goes without saying 
that Catholic journalists should write as Catholics even 
when they do not write for the Catholic press. Until 


a writer becomes an expert in his own field he needs J 


the writings of others to ensure the orthodoxy of his 
thought. Many of the articles listed in the CPI ar 
written by men who are outstanding in their fields. 
Very frequently the Holy Father himself has ex- 
pressed his studied opinion on these matters. Estab 
lished Catholic journalists invariably refer to the state- 
ments of the Holy See. It is one of the most valuable 
services of the CPI that it gives as complete coverage 
as possible to the writings of the Holy Father and to 
comments on his writings. CPI is the only place where 
these cumulated recent references can be found. 


CPI Tells You What Magazines Want 

Through the CPI you can discover what type 0 
article the editor of a certain periodical is likely to 
accept. For example, in 1952, Ave Maria came unde 
the direction of a new editor. Most of his editorials have 
dealt with replies to anti-Catholic opinions as expresseé 
in Protestant journals. Ave Maria might be interested 
in a comparison of Catholic and non-Catholic opinions 
Anyone wishing to write such an article should make 
use of an index such as the Reader’s Guide in order 
to discover the current thought of non-Catholic writers, 
as well as of the CPI. 


CPI Gives You Ideas for Articles 

Here is an example of how CPI and other sources 
can supply a writer with ideas for whole articles. You 
browse through back numbers of the CPI and look # 
the titles under the heading AuTHorsHIP. You selec 
an article by John Cogley, which originally appeared 
in Commonweal. Mr. Cogley expressed very briefly 
the idea that writing is comparable to sanctification: 
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there is no point at which one can stop and say that he 
has achieved all there is to achieve. A journalist can- 
not write merely for the purpose of having his words 
read, Truth is not meant to serve for self-glorification. 
This suggested parallelism between the obligations of 
sanctity and of authorship could be developed in detail, 
but credit should be given to the writer who originally 
provoked the thought. 


Success in Writing 

Speaking of sucess in journalism, Mr. Cogley writes: 
“Very few make it, and the price they pay is discipline, 
steadfastness to an ideal and plain hard work.” A suc- 
cessful journalist must have a talent for writing: a 
successful Catholic journalist must have something 
more—a thorough Catholic training. His vocation calls 
for continual self-education. The college and high school 
students who wrote prize-winning articles, stories and 
poems which were printed in the November 1952 issue 
of the Catholic School Editor did not simply sit down 
and write, with only their talent and imagination to 
aid them. They had to do research work. Even the 
writing of short stories requires a kind of research that 
does not appear in footnotes. Chesterton once said that 
he read Aristotle in order to produce Father Brown. 
An effect cannot be greater than a cause: serious think- 
ing must precede popular writing. 


Key to Catholic Viewpoint 

The CPI is an invaluable research tool for the Catho- 
lic writer. It is a key to the Catholic viewpoint on gen- 
eral topics in current literature. It familiarizes students 
with outstanding Catholic periodicals, and provides a 
continually revised and annually cumulated guide to 
information on current questions. Consult the CPI 
when you want to know what an authority has written, 
when you want to investigate a pertinent subject, when 
you want to know the best current Catholic opinion on 
any subject. You should be able to find the Catholic 
Periodical Index* in every Catholic library. 


*Note: The Catholic Periodical Index is prepared for publi- 
cation at the Catholic University of America Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


IDEALS IN EDUCATION 


By Sister M. Annunciata Curtis, O.S.B., St. Joseph 
School, Wathena, Kansas 


Trainine OF CHARACTER must begin with the incul- 
cation of true and worthy ideals. Without these ideals 
there can be no formation of character. A person’s char- 
acter can be no better than the ideals he cherishes. An 
ideal is a type of excellence which is desirable for per- 
sonal imitation and toward which progress is made. It 
‘8 a worthy aspiration held as a guiding principle of 


action. Ideals are those pictures fashioned by man of 
what he should be and how he should act. Knowledge 
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of true ideals is necessary for growth and development 
of character. 


Motives Formed in Childhood 

The fundamental motives for building ideals are 
formed during the years of childhood. During this 
period the child should receive instruction in religion, 
music, literature and history, because of the abundant 
opportunities these subjects offer for inspiring noble 
ideals, A saint, a hero, even a fictitious character from 
the pages of literature will aid the child in acquiring 
noble motives. During the high school period, which 
covers roughly the period of adolescence, boys and 
girls acquire what in most cases prove to be their final 
life ideals. The age of adolescence is also the golden 
age of religious development. If properly guided the 
adolescent is intensely idealistic. 


Ideals Become Enlarged and Transformed 































If education means the cultivation of appreciations, 
and the widening of experience through learning, the 
meaning of the physical and social environment and the 
attitude that is maintained, becomes all-important. Ideals 
are no substitute for thinking. If used properly, they 
are means for thinking effectively when the occasion 
presents itself. When ideals are treated as ready made 
and final it means that development has stopped. If 
treated as agencies for analyzing new situations they 
lead to new insights by which these same ideals become 
enlarged and transformed. 


Mutual Trust and Confidence 

The whole secret of education is summed up in love 
and truth. Love is the finest thing in the world. Our 
loving Saviour taught us this great truth by suffering 
and dying for us on the Cross. There is nothing more 
attractive in a teacher than a loving and affectionate 
heart. A loving teacher is like a great oak. It invites 
the child’s heart to cling to it. Emotional warmth is 
just as essential to the growth of ideals as physical 
warmth to the growth of plants. Real education is not 
possible without mutual trust and confidence. 


Test of Right Living 

The socialized recitation, the project method and 
music have made strong appeals to the progressive 
teacher, because of the opportunities they afford for 
the inculcation of ideals and standards as concomitant 
outcomes of learning. Education consists essentially in 
building up in the individual an organization of 
knowledge and ideals, of habits and attitudes, which will 
aid in fulfilling life’s purposes. The great business of 
life is to live in conformity to God’s ways of doing 
things. The best preparation for later development is 
right living, and right conduct is the test of both right 
living and good citizenship. 


Early Susceptible to Music 
The subject of music as an educational factor is an 
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exhaustless one. The educational influence of music in 
stimulating intellectual activity and developing mental 
capacity cannot be doubted. Music and singing have 
always formed an integral part of the education of the 
child. Music is pre-eminently the art of the heart and 
the emotions, and to open the heart to arouse the feel- 
ings is its first and natural influence. Children should 
consider music as a bosom friend. Of all the fine arts 
music is the only one that can be apprehended in early 
childhood. Long before the child can walk or talk he is 
susceptible to song. 


Recognized as Potent Means 

3eing an abstract art music lends itself so admirably 
to the expression of that idealism with which every 
normal child is endowed by nature. The real mission 
of music in education is to modulate our thoughts to 
higher things. It is in music that the child may have 
a force for the building of fine ideals. The child also 
finds in it the awakening of a desire for the good and 
the true. Music should be more widely recognized as 
a potent means for moral and ethical education. 

The Church and the school must work together to 
lift up the pupil’s thoughts to pure and noble ideals. 
The pastor and the teacher must be the pupil’s wise 
friends. They must look at the pupil as a younger self. 
Pupil study is the greatest thing in education. Our 
Lord has said, “Suffer the little children to come to 
Me, for such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” This saying 
of our Lord is the keynote of human progress. 


HOW FAR MUST OUR CONFUSIONS GO? 


By Edward Francis Mohler, 2318 Berdan Avenue, 
Toledo 13, Ohio 


QO xe pricut pay, recently, after a succession of tor- 
nadic and cyclonic storms had lapsed into quiet, the 


mail brought me something which made me sit down 
with a thud. I was provoked. I asked myself what | 
had been permitting to happen in my professional life, 
what other teachers over the length and breadth of the 
land were having pushed at or over them almost without 
their noting the change? Could they and I have grown 
so tired from years of work, could we have been blunted 
by disappointment and the general lack of appreciation 
for sacrificial underpayment, that we saved effort by 
borrowing the thoughts of others when we should have 
done our own thinking ? 

Oh, yes, I mentioned the mail! The provocation was 
a bulletin listing recorded seminars which offered brief 
lectures by scholars for classroom use. To be sure we 
want to be, must be modern in the best sense. Electronics 
can serve education well. I was interested as a teacher, 
as a devotee of the “home workshop,” and had I not 
been, in the days of long ago, a bumptious apprentice 
electrician? I read the listings. Shock followed shock. 
I love machines and tools but want them in their proper 
places, doing their proper work. 
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Man’s Mind Referred to in Terms of the Inanimat 

This bulletin of offerings was smooth, scientific, poly. 
syllabic, mechanical, icy, nonhuman. The mind was being 
dealt with, the intellect, the soul of man. In spite of thi 
each title was couched in terms of the mill, the factory 
the engineering office, the statistical bureau, the assem. 
bly line. The coldly intellectualist lecturers had prepare 
records on the topic of man, on their fellowmen, on yoy 
and me, on our souls, yet they were using words take) 
from the noisy, steamy, oily atmosphere of machines, 

Again these scholars were partitioning something 
which cannot be partitioned and they were doing thi 
to reveal to us and our students the tremendous power 
the intricate labyrinths of the mind. Over and over| 
read the word “dynamics,” “dynamics,” “dynamics.” By 
you must come and read with me to determine wha 
you must do and think to rescue man and place hig 
where he belongs 


We Quibble? Be Patient! 

One of the recordings is called “moral integration 
and tells the “nature and development of moral norms’ 
The author is a professor of sociology. This might raix 
the question of what he is doing in the field of ethics o 
morality. The title he has chosen is not so bad inasmud 
as it comes only from arithmetic or even higher mathe. 
matics. Man may be an integer but if he is thought abou 
too persistently he may be buried with his fellows. We 
quibble? Be patient! 

Another recording is labeled “human nature.” It is: 
“presentation of a point of view designed to meet tl 
requirements of modern biological and social science’ 
Again not too contusing ; but there is a strong inference 
that human nature has changed or should be edited fron 
a viewpoint which will suit it to modern science. Nex 
we meet “horizons of social science research.” The cer 
tral term is geographic although man could be and oite 
is a science unto himself. We move along. Next come: 
“motivation theory and psychodynamics.” At last w 
have that tremendcus word indicative of power, mechan 
cal power, applied to someone who is, in part, mechanic 
hut in his inner self so far removed from the mechanic 
that words fail when we honestly try to describe him.! 
we stick to what is generally called science we cannot 
reach man, or his nature, or his meaning. Neither ca 
we understand, appreciate, or love him. Why, I as 
with admitted impatience, speak of man as though ht 
were a machine, as though his bearings could be at- 
justed or replaced, as though a change of oil or a hight! 
octane gasoline would activate him to his fulles 
dynamis? Again 1 ask why, even though this be a me 
chanical age? 


Wrong Measure 

Let us try again. Now we meet “measuring personalit 
by structurally defined factors.”” Man’s inner essen 
(for whatever the speaker may take it to be) is to & 
measured in terms of buildings and structures. Thett 
he will be set up before us, riveted, cemented, plasteret 
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out of those “determinants which make him what he is.’ 
One more should be enough. It is the “dynamic calculus 
of personality.”” Quite a bundle of science to lump into so 
few words; it will take considerable doing not merely to 
understand man but rather to find man after he has been 
buried beneath a jumble of mathematical, mechanical 
phraseology. Are we beginning to have some measure of 
impatience with group dynamics, with general staffs 
for the planning of schools, with frames of reference, 
with profiles, with social consciousness, and with social 
conscience ? The last in the list is not so offensive because 
if it has any meaning, it talks of man not in terms of 
machinery but in terms of good and bad. 


Early Artisans Dignified Their Tools 

I protest that if we write and speak of man in terms 
of the mechanical we have lost man or we shall lose him. 
We may become utterly, too utterly scientific, hut as the 
same time the science meant for man turns into man 
being meant for science. The only wages for such work 


must be confusion, debasement. The early workers, arti- 
sans, and fashioners named their tools after parts of the 
human or other animal body. They seemed to have a 
deep sense of dignifying tools and toil thereby. The head 
of a hammer, the shoulder of a piece of metal, a hip roof 
brought up tools and works to make them close asso- 
ciates of man. Through the centuries the terms have con- 
tinued and man has not been harmed. 


Reversed Line of Thinking 

Now the modern scientific vogue seems to have re- 
versed the line of thinking and man is spoken of as a 
part, or a tool, or as a dynamis. Where formerly tools 
and work rose in dignity, now with tools and science 
man is lost, his true significance lowered and debased. 
These, we must believe, are outward signs of overween- 
ing love for the scientific and decreasing love for man. 
Surely we must now be impatient enough to do some- 
thing about it. 


Christian Women in Literature 


(Continued from page 318) 


and his wife’s farmhouse on the vast prairie. From hard 
work and a lifetime of wind and weather, Mrs. Ripley’s 
skin we see is hard and brown. Her mind is set on tak- 
ing a trip to her relatives in the East and nothing can 
change her plans. Though she is iron-muscled and 
strong willed, yet there is a warm spot somewhere in 
her heart. There is a complete giving of self and a for- 
giving of others with a realization that no one is entirely 
perfect. Humor, pathos, and understanding are ex- 
cellently portrayed, and all without satire. 

“Golden Wedding” by Ruth Suckow, takes us to an- 
other little home in Iowa in the later 1890's, where we 
meet unimaginative and pessimistic Mr. Willey and his 
sensitive, buoyant, cheerful wife. During Mr. Willey’s 
grumbles, his wife holds her tongue, and in her heart 
excuses his little mannerisms which have grown to pe- 
culiarities. Later, when the anniversary dinner was over 
and woman-like she wanted to talk over the events of 
the day while her husband mutters and is anxious to get 
to sleep, she holds fast with serenity the “beauty and the 
bitterness” of their fifty years of married life. It took 
courage for Ma Willey to check her tongue and feelings 
in the superheated atmosphere of little family upsets, 
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but she did it, seasoned as she was after fiity years of 
incompatibility. 


Guard Heritage of Human Dignity 


We see through American literature that whatever 
we have of security and dignity, all that separates 
America from savagery has been won and held by the 
early American woman who, wanting to live, still had 
courage for a high cause to suffer. The possibilities of 
future years are boundless ; much depends on the cour- 
age of women and their philosophy of life..There is a 
tremendous job ahead—of reconstructing and restoring 
the good old-fashioned home, a task quite as big and 
infinitely more complicated than that of subduing the 
wilderness by the first pioneers. We need a new courage 
and a new race of pioneer women as sturdy as the orig- 
inal pioneers but wiser than they, for they must guard 
courageously the priceless heritage of human dignity 
and of the home. Our country owes its existence to 
women of America, such as those of the pioneer days 
in the Midwest; its future depends on the faith and 
courage of the present generation. 
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Springs of Silence. By Madeline 
de Frees (Sister Mary Gilbert) 
(Prentice-Hall, 1953; pages 173; 
price $2.95). 


For all who are curious about life 
in a nunnery, Springs of Silence 
makes very interesting reading. The 
author, a member of the congrega- 
tion of the Sisters of the Holy Names 
of Jesus and Mary, describes her life 
from her high school senior prom 
and her subsequent entrance into the 
convent, up to the present time which 
is seventeen years later. 

The story opens with a detailed 
account of her shopping tour in quest 
of the various unusual articles which 
go to make up a postulant’s trous- 
seau. There is every imaginable ne- 
cessity from the tip of the black shoe 
to the top of the black bonnet. This 
particular shopping expedition con- 
trasts sharply with the previous one 
when the author, then sweet sixteen, 
fastidiously chose a pale blue taffeta 
evening gown for her last prom. 

The day of entering the convent 
arrived. Of course Madeline de Frees 
was not alone in her bewilderment. 
Several other aspirants who had en- 
tered the same day were learning the 
mysteries of the religious life to- 
gether—how to rise promptly and 
cheerfully when the five o’clock rev- 
eille sounded, how to walk noise- 
lessly keeping the hands in the 
sleeves, how to speak only at the 
appointed times and then in a re- 
strained manner. They discovered 
that becoming a “pensive nun, devout 
and pure, sober steadfast and de- 
mure,” was not quite so simple a 
matter as /] Penseroso would lead 
one to believe. 

With the facile pen of a journalist, 
the author humorously describes a 
typical day in the convent, beginning 
at dawn and ending at bedtime. 
Through the chapters on elemen- 
tary school teaching, summer school 
courses, sudden appointments and 
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disappointments, the curtain of the 
cloister is drawn back, and in light 
and shadow, the reader sees the life 
as it is lived behind convent walls. 
It is a delightfully human intimate 
story. 

Moruer FRANCIS Recis CONWELL, 

O.S.U. 


First Steps to Jesus, A new Prayer 
Book for First Holy Communion. 
Edited by Father John Flanagan. 
(Regina Press, 1953; pages 156; 
price $1.40 to $5.00 depending on 
binding ). 

A prayer book for children, who 
have made their First Communion, 
should be a compendium of the 
truths, prayers and practices which 
comprised their preparatory training. 
It should have simple language, read- 
able type and colorful illustrations. 

Father Flanagan’s little 414’’x3” 
book puts such a necessary aid in the 
hands of first communicants. Since 
its red and blue print will attract the 
eyes of children and its modern 
primer set-up will make them feel 
at home in its pages, children of 
seven years or so, should find, in 
First Steps to Jesus, daily reminders 
of their previous instructions. 

In the simple language of a child, 
lifting her heart to God, are worded 
the essential daily prayers, a manner 
of assisting at Holy Mass, a prepara- 
tion for Confession and Communion 
and thoughts for the Way of the 
Cross, visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and Benediction. Thirty-six 
original, full-page, colored illustra- 
tions visualize settings for each of 
these religious duties. 

These pictures, printed in six 
colors, are unusual and refreshing. In 
the first place they utilize the modern 
educational approach of picturing 
one central thought without extrane- 
ous and distracting details. Several 
show a scene from unusual view- 
points—as a camera is used for close- 
ups—such as Christ being nailed to 
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the cross (p. 108), dramatic and 
memorable for a child; Christ meet- 
ing His mother, which focuses on 
the two figures and excludes the rab. 
ble (p. 94). The guardian angel pic- 
ture uses a likely real-life situation 
understandable by the child (how 
many have been precipice explor- 
ers’). 

A First Communion prayer book 
is usually, also, a treasure, to bk 
stored away with childhood memo- 
ries. The mother of pearl cover and 
gilt edges of Father Flanagan's 
prayer book enhances its value for 
this purpose and justifies to that ex- 
tent, the inclusion of adult litanies 
and Latin inscriptions. 

Sr. M. Epmunp, R.S.M 


McGraw-Hill Handbook of English. 
By Shaw and Shaffer (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953; pages 
386; price $2.08). 


English teachers face the responsi- 
bility of developing in their students 
a deeper appreciation of good litera- 
ture, a greater love of reading and 
the ability of expressing themselve: 
clearly in writing. This task would 
be pleasant if their pupils were 
equipped with a wide vocabulary, 2 
thorough and comprehensive know! 
edge of grammar and good usage, 
and a familiarity with the best forms 
of composition. To help teachers 
meet this responsibility, the Mc 
Graw-Hill Handbook of English is 
offered. 

Passages from Oliver Wendel 
Holmes, Carl Sandburg and William 
Beebe will help develop in students 
a deeper and wider taste for litere 
ture. The text is divided into eleven 
units covering the usual materid 
from grammar through usage, capt 
talization and punctuation to the 
study of the word, the sentence, the 
paragraph, the whole theme and f 
nally the unit on the research papet 
Also included are units on the précis 
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the paraphrase, and the writing of 
letters. 

Throughout, the approach is func- 
tional with immediate application of 
the principles taught. Explanations 
are simple and clear. There are 
plenty of examples to illustrate and 
darify definitions, rules and princi- 
ples. These, the authors state, were 
chosen from student themes rather 
than from paragraphs composed for 
this purpose by the authors. 

There are diagnostic and achieve- 
ment tests for the major principles 
developed in the book. Thus the text 
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‘rab. may be used for group instruction, 
pic the instruction of the individual, or 








as a general reference book. 

Although the material is suitable 
for high school level, the book will 
have little appeal to these students 
because of the total absence of visual 
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? aids. However, for college students, 
we adult education classes and even sec- 
retaries and business people, the 
r and book will prove of value for quick 
gals Band concise reference. 
ve MoTuHer CATHERINE, D.W. 
‘ames Communist-Socialist Propaganda in 
SM American Schools. By Verne P. 
) Kaub (Boston: Meador Publish- 
lis ing Co., 1953; pages 192, price 
er $2.50). 
sTaw- 
pages This publication is in itself a 
propaganda book aimed at destroy- 
sail = confidence in the leaders of the 
hil National Education Association. 
Stee The author s use of “guilt by asso- 
: Ke cation technique, his weakness for 
vs making sweeping statements _ not 
vould supported by the facts, and his ultra- 
3 conservative prejudices put the 
oat reader on guard early in the book. 
1 He argues that all the leaders in 
now''® the NEA are leftist in their pur- 
usage HB poses since some educators who 
forms have appeared on NEA or affiliate- 
sachets B organization programs (and whose 
e Me temarks have appeared in NEA re- 
glish is & ports and Yearbooks) hold certain 
socialist or leftist points of view. 
Vende’ He marshals an imposing array 
Villian § ot quotations shot through with 
tudents § socialist philosophy from leaders 
"litera who either addressed the NEA or 
eleven Whose writings can be found in 
nateria [i NEA publications and concludes 
e, capi: that this point of view is held today 
to the by those guiding the destinies of the 
nce, the NEA. What he fails to tell the read- 
and fr @ “' 1S that some of these statements 
1 paper - made during the depression 
2 précis, ites when Roosevelt Democrats 
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were developing certain govern- 
ment-owned projects. Tending to 
give some credence to the author’s 
case, however, are those who con- 
tinue to write in this pink vein 
today. ~ 

This reviewer is not unmindful of 
some of the shortcomings and mis- 
takes of the NEA in the past, nor 
is he in agreement with some of 
the philosophical and pedagogical 
theories which Kaub lambasts in his 





report; on the other hand, this re- 
viewer fails to see what good pur- 
pose is served by this book, nor why 
a more objective appraisal is not 
given of present leadership within 
the NEA. Had the latter been done, 
the author would have had to recog- 
nize the sincere interest of many of 
the current leaders in moral and 
spiritual values in education ; and he 
might have understood why an effort 


(Continued on page 355) 
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Timely! Inspirational! 


THE WORLD IS HIS PARISH 
will be published in time for 
the 15th anniversary of the 
coronation of Pope Pius XII, 
to be celebrated March 12. 


Issued by the publisher of 
the MESSENGERS and Treasure CHEST 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 WEST FIFTH STREET, DAYTON 2, OHIO 


CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


The Story of His Holiness Pope Pius XIl 
Told in Colorful Picture-Story Form 


Ware for the publication on March 2 of Tue 
Wonrtp Is His Parish, the 36-page picture-story book, 
which will tell the exciting and inspiring life of the 
“pastor to all the world,” Pope Pius Xll—in popular 
“comic” style. 

The vivid and clear writing of Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt is here combined with fine publishing skill 
to produce a “unique” biography of one of the 
greatest figures of our time, Eugenio Pacelli—Vicar 
of Christ. 

THe Worto Is His Parish accurately relates the 
action-packed story of “the parish priest in the Vat- 
ican” in timely tribute to this staunch champion of 
the Blessed Virgin . . . foe of communism . . . man 
of peace. Young and old will profit from its reading. 
Order your supply now! 


Single-Copy 
Price — 15¢ 


(10 cents each— 
on orders for 20 


Evaluation of Educational Religious Films* 


By Sister Mary Charlotte Kavanaugh, O.S.B., Academy of the Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, Ind. 


Detailed Evaluations of Filmstrips 


(6C)* %* 
THE CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION SET 


Each of the color filmstrips in this set is definitely a 
valuable tool for the teaching of religion. It is not limited 
to any one particular course of study in religion. 


Audio-Visual Aids 

The audio-visual aids set consists of a series of color 
filmstrips synchronized to a set of 12” recordings. The 
filmstrips may be purchased separately but the records 
add very much to their effectiveness. The musical back- 
ground for the narration greatly enriches it and makes it 
fascinating to the child. 

The “Hail Mary” illustrates beautifully the fifteen 
mysteries of the Rosary. The meditations are narrated 
with such simplicity and clarity as to inspire a great love 
for the Queen of the Rosary. The attractive pictures 
appeal to the interest of the child. Average rating as- 
signed—5. 

The “Story of Fatima” gives the authentic story of 
l‘atima in a concise form. The terminology of the com- 
mentary is easily understood. The vivid illustrations 
make for a wider knowledge and a deeper appreciation 
of the message of our Lady. Average rating assigned—5 

The audio-visual aid of the “Boy Saviour” depicts 
Jesus as He prayed, worked and played in His everyday 
life. Following each picture frame of the Boy Christ is 
a parallel scene of a present day American boy and girl 
imitating His example. This aid helps greatly in teaching 
the principles of Christian social living. Average rating 
assigned—5. 

“Saints and Sanctity” is best suited to the children of 


*This is an immediate continuation of the evaluation on page 
535 of the June 1953 issue of Tue CatHoric Epucator. The 
general introduction and explanation of procedures followed by 
the author were published in the issue of September 1952. 

**The numerals preceding the titles of the individual filmstrips 
are the same as those used to identify the film titles on the chart, 
“Evaluation and Rating of Films,” which is found on pages 
350 ff. in the March 1953 issue of THE Catuoric Epucator. 
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the upper grades. In this aid, the pupil becomes awar 
of the fact that God chooses his friends from all walks 
in life. The pupil learns that sanctity, the reward ofa 
deep personal love for Christ, is offered to all why 
ardently desire it regardless of one’s station in life 
Average rating assigned—5. 

“The Way, The Truth and The Life” gives a ver J 
good presentation of the Revised Baltimore Catechism 
It is arranged in three parts; namely, the Creed, Gol 
and his Perfections, and the Holy Trinity. The black 
and white lesson strip, the manual and the three record- 
ings are excellent for the intermediate and upper grades 
Children enjoy this filmstrip and gain intellectually by 
it. Average rating assigned—5. 


Visual Aids 


The “Visualized Bible History” series contains five 
stories taken from Genesis. The actual photographs oi 
living actors and the explanatory maps give a realistic 
setting in these ten filmstrips. The manual helps very 
much in making the lessons more meaningful. Average 
rating assigned—4. 

The “Stations of the Cross” presents each Station ant 
its accompanying explanation, Following this is : 
graphic application and a short prayer which is mos 
impressive to the children of the primary grades. Aver 
age rating assigned—5. 

“The Way of the Cross” serves as a very good ail 
for pupils of the intermediate and the upper grades. lt 
portrays each Station very clearly and in beautiful colors 
With the picture is a short explanation of the Station 
and a practical application which fosters mental prayer 
Average rating assigned—5. 

“The Seven Sacraments” gives a very attractive illus 
tration and a concise explanation of each of the Sact« 
ments. This visual aid stresses the great significance 
being a child of God. The child learns how the Sacté 
ments permeate his daily life. The primary pupil learn 
that the Sacraments are means to obtain God’s gratt 
which aid him to acquire God’s eternal love. Averagt 
rating assigned—5. 
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In the filmstrip “Prayers Every Child Should Know,” | 


the child of the primary level comes to the realization of 
the thought content of the words contained in the Sign 
of the Cross, the Our Father and the Hail Mary. Not 
only does this aid facilitate the teaching of these prayers 
to the small child, but it helps him to pray with a greater 
love and devotion. Average rating assigned—5. 

“Pius XII and His Children” is a black and white 
filmstrip vividly portraying the Holy Father as a true 
friend of children. The subject matter helps much to in- 
stil into the hearts of little ones a great love, reverence 
and fidelity for the Prince of the Apostles, Average 
rating assigned—4. 

The visual aid, “The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass,” 
helps the child, especially in the intermediate and upper 
grades, to a better understanding of the Supreme Sacri- 
fice. Its frames of the Old and New Testament clearly 
emphasize the relationship of the sacrifice of the Old 
Law to that of the New Law. The commentary gives 
evidence of thorough and careful planning. The filmstrip 
as such, affords a great opportunity for explanation and 
discussion in the study of the Mass. Average. rating as- 
signed—5. 

For the training of servers, “The Altar Boy,” is very 
helpful. Not only does it help the boys to serve devoutly 
and faithfully but it imparts a love and reverence for the 
Holy Sacrifice. Average rating assigned—5, 


(7C) THE LEHANE SET 


The Reverend Daniel Lehane is the author-editor of 
these filmstrips. This set may well be used as a supple- 
ment to any course of study on Religion. It is very com- 
plete in so far as it treats of the Creation, the work of 
the Redemption, and of Christ in His Church. 

The filmstrip, “Religion,” presents the hierarchy of 
being in a manner that the elementary pupil can well 
grasp and retain. “The Redemption,” which is a follow- 
up of the first, and “Grace, the Effects of Our Redemp- 
tion,” are very good. Mary is well portrayed and she is 
given the place and the honor due her in the Redemptive 
work, The commentary, which is in large print within 
the filmstrip, is easily read and understood. With some 
scenes, it would be well for the teacher to supply the 
background for the sake of enrichment. These aids help 
impress on youthful minds the greatness of God, the 
beauty of Mary’s soul, the enormity of sin, and God’s 
love for man. The children in the primary grades will 
profit greatly from this particular group of visual aids. 

The ten following filmstrips treat of the Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension of Jesus. These aids have 
actual teaching value and may well be used to introduce 
a topic or as a thorough review. A good explanation in 
bold type is first given in a frame followed by the related 
picture. In general, the pictures are beautiful and are 
irom a well chosen selection of religious masterpieces. 
However, the mob scenes as shown in those filmstrips of 
the Passion have too much detail for the smaller child to 
focus attention on the important points. 
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Everything you need in both 
instruments and exclusive 
teaching helps—to develop 
the school instrumental mu- 
sic program from Kindergar- 
ten to College! Here’s the 
one really complete line of 
school band and orchestra 
instruments—wind, string 
and percussion, as well as 
Rhythm Band, Advanced 
Rhythm Band and Song 
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MOORE Confirmation Robes |: 


Accessories 


Confirmation Day becomes outstanding for young 
children dressed in these lovely scarlet and white 
Confirmation Robes. The ceremony takes on added 
significance; distracting style differences are gone 
and the children appear in equal becomingness. Ex- 
pense is no burden because Moore Confirmation 
Robes are rented inexpensively for the days needed. 
The lovely Robes fit perfectly, arrive in plenty of time 
individually packaged 
for easy handling, 
and transportation 
charges are prepaid. 
Now in nationwide 
use by Catholic par- 
ishes of all sizes. 
Write today for com- | 
plete information and , i 
illustrated brochure. 4! 
Or request maple 
outfits; no obligation. 


9925 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


also makers of caps and gowns * girls’ gym suits 


FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-6 This compact 6 drawer 
cabinet holds up to 336 film- 
strip cans each individually 
indexed. 


MF-3 Compact 3 drawer 
model holds 165 filmstrip cans. 


Ve 


Peres 


POTTY UF Oe 


mm reels. 


RK-250 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


Nowmade 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
334 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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The last of this group treat of the Church, the Sacra- 
ments, and the Commandments. As in the above, the 
pupils of the middle and the upper grades will find these 
aids most beneficial. This group of filmstrips could bes 
be used as a general review of the material studied. Ip 
a few parts as in that of “Penance,” there is a repetition 
of pictures, but on the whole, this group is good. The 
topical treatment of the Eucharist is very good. The 
frame of “The Sacrifice of the New Testament” is one 
of the most impressive of the entire series. A few of the 
pictures, especially those on the “Commandments,” are 
confusing, and should be labelled for the sake of clarif- 
cation. Not every filmstrip bridges individual differences 
in background experiences; however, this lack can be 
supplied quite easily by the teacher. Average rating 
assigned—4. 


(8C) THE MARYKNOLL SET 


All Nations (Baptism) 

Soldiers in the Making 
(Confirmation) 

Our Daily Bread (Holy 
Eucharist) 

Seventy Times Seven 
(Penance) 


The Church’s Healing 
Power (Extreme 
Unction) 

Into the Whole World 
(Holy Orders) 

God Joins Together 
( Matrimony ) 


This series of filmstrips will aid in making the child 
conscious of the universality of the Church. It will also 
give him a greater appreciation of being a member of 
Christ's Mystical body, and an insight into the great and 
noble work of the missionaries. 

These filmstrips portray the saving power of the 
sacraments all over the world. In each filmstrip a brief, 
precise view of the particular sacrament is given which 
is followed by an universal application. Each aid depicts 
the reception and the administration of the sacrament in 
many lands and among various races. These filmstrips 
will prove more beneficial if each roll is used after the 
particular sacrament has been thoroughly taught by the 
teacher and clearly understood by the pupils. This set 
was designed to be used for review or for supplementary 
lessons. 

Pupils are greatly impressed by the missionary zeal 
of the clergy and by the great reverence and devotion 
manifested by the Catholics in foreign lands in the te 
ception of the sacraments. 

The pictures are attractive and are very interesting. 
Some pictures, such as the Chinese pictures of Pentecost, 
will need further explanation to insure better under- 
standing. The set is adapted for use with children i 
grades five, six, seven and eight. 

While these filmstrips are very good in inspiration 
values and technical production, they are given only 
average rating as to their real teaching value. The reason 
for this decision is that they do not portray the funds 
mental concepts concerning the sacraments. That 
these aids do not teach the definition of the sacramett 
or the preparation for the sacrament; nor do they give 
a thorough explanation of the matter and form of thes 
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ese (9C) TEXTBOOKS 
— THE PARISH ACTIVITIES SERVICE SET ‘For Elementary Schools 
- in . ° ° . 
sia Bible Series FATHER McGUIRE’S CATECHISM SERIES 
The This set contains lessons on the history of Creation to oe Sceccttons 19sk With Stade theme iilustrosca: 
The @ the founding of the Early Church inclusive. The last a. inline iin i ce Net 
5 one filmstrips, “Before Christ’s Coming” and “After Christ’s sas re FatieR Panes a ee seas ee 
f the | Coming,” give a general summary of the subject matter oo : eee eure 
e ; | in : No. 2— FATHER McGUIRE’S Baltimore Catechism with Mass (Grades 

i are taught ae Comey tw enty. No. 3— FATHER CONNELL | Baltimore Catechism (Grade 8), 384 
arifi- These aids are best used as review lessons or as sup- Paper, Net $0.66; Cloth, 


ences 
in be 
ating 


plementary material for the bible lesson. The child gets 
a cosmic view of this particular phase of bible history. 


The most important points are stressed. The brief com- 
mentary does not clarify the pictures sufficiently. This 
necessitates much preparation and explanation on the 
part of the teacher. 

The filmstrip “Before Christ’s Coming” and the re- 


Syllabus ps “Father McGuire’s Baltimore Catechisms. By Sr. Mary 
Philip, Mt. St. Francis, Peekskill, N. Y. 48 pages —12 mo. 
— Paper cover ____ sie eines 
Gratis on introductory order with ‘adoption of ‘series. 
THE NEW CONFRATERNITY EDITION REVISED BALTIMORE 
CATECHISM NO. 3 


Official Revised Edition 1949. With summarization of Doctrine and Study 
Helps by Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D. For use of upper grades, 
high schools, study clubs, etc. 320 pages. Paper, Net $0.72; Cloth, Net $1.26. 


LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 


For the & Grades of Elementary Schools 


1 yisual aids, the fi ] i : ; : Z f 
lated ee s, the first eleven mentioned, ane best Teaches the Entire New Baltimore: Catechism. Official Revised 
suited to students of the upper grades. The filmstrip, Confraternity Edition 1941. Illustrated throughout. 
“ “hrict’ i ” ; of Right Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, LL.D., Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. 
After Christ s Coming, and Its related group will be Goebel, Ph.D. Sister Mary Imelda, S.L., A.B., in association with the author 
rid most effective for children in the primary and middle of “I Teach Catechism"—Right Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A., = 
ades Primer — OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 96 pages, grade la 
yi Sek 2 HME gh SOB AR 2 fae ae 
j e conta . 00 — P A pages, grade 
Many of the pictures are taken from famous paintings ; Book 3— LIVING IN GOD'S GRACE. 346 pages, orade 3 
seal . ook 4— pages, grade 
however, some are difficult to understand. The life of Book 5 — LIVING THROUGH GOD'S GiF TS pang sade 5 Cloth 
' j , j 7 i i 00 — 'S H pages, grade 6____Clo 
aii Christ is well depicted. Each filmstrip contains many Book 7 Living FOR TRIUMPH. 384 pages, wade 7 c 
‘ : . — ‘ook § — . Grade 
il al doctrinal truths. Av erage rating assigned Bible Syllabus and Teacher's Manual for the 8 grades $1.00. Gratis on intro- 
also Series—3. ductory order with adoption of series. 


ber of JOHNSON BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 


at and C hi a A complete course for Elementary Schools 
atechism Series Right Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Ph.D., Rev. Jerome D. 
of the Hannan, D.D., Sr. M. Dominica, O.S.U., Ph.D. 


brief These filmstrips treat of various catechetical topics. THE BIBLE STORY (Grades 3-4) 
hich The first eight filmstrips may well be used to introduce THE STORY OF THE CHURCH (Grades 7-8). 
a lesson, to interpret concepts or to summarize. CHURCH HISTORY TESTS. For use with ‘‘The Story ‘of the Church’’_ ‘93 

“The Historical Introduction to the Catechism” pro- GILMOUR BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 
strips vides a fine summary. It is very good in presenting A complete course for Elementary Schools 
er the @ MPortant points in chronological order. Rt. Rev. Richard Gilmour oe 
by the “The Apostles’ Creed” contains good symbolism. The sonore 
: comparisons are somewhat inadequate and the commen- 
tary is quite lengthy. 

“The Commandments in General” filmstrip is com- 
plete and long enough but the title may be somewhat 
misleading. It does not give examples of each command- 
ment as one may expect. 

The most desirable filmstrips of this group are “The 
Catechism in Review” and “The Rosary, Stations, and 
Prayers.” The first, gives a good general review of Cath- 
dlic doctrine from the Creation to the Last Judgment. 
The pupils get a cosmic view of the Church and her 
teachings. The syllabus accompanying this aid is very 
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GILMOUR’S BIBLE HISTORY (Upper Grades) _ 


For High Schools 


LAUX RELIGION SERIES 


For the 4 years of High School 
Rev. John Laux, M.A. 


Part 1 — THE CHIEF TRUTHS OF FAITH (lst Year) 

Part 2— THE MEANS OF GRACE (2nd Year) 

Part 3— CHRISTIAN MORAL (3rd Year) - 2 

Part 4— CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH “(4th Year)_____Paper 

CHURCH HISTORY. Rev. John Laux, M.A 

Rate IN CHURCH HISTORY. By Rev. Msgr. Edmund Goebel, 
A. For use with the text “Church History’ by Fr. Laux. 
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For Colleges 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY SERIES 





ational good. It is in duplicated form and taken from McGuire’s For the 4 years of College 
a Baltimore Catechism including lessons 1-37. This proves Vol. 1 — THE DEFE 
very helpful in the instructi i i Vol. 11 — GOD AND CREATION. Rev. T. B. Chetwood, S.. 
reason : Ty Pp \ uct on of First Communicants, Vol. 111 —GOD THE REDEEMER. Rev. C. G. Herzog, S.J..-_----- 
funds or those of the Confirmation class, and for Confra- Vol. IV— CHANNELS OF REDEMPTION. Rev. C. G. Herzog, S.J.--_ 


hat is ternity classes. “The Rosary, Stations and Prayer” film- 
strip has the commentary within the filmstrip and is 
Written so that primary pupils can read and understand 
its content. The pictures in both of these filmstrips were 
well chosen and are very attractive. 
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“Every Male Citizen... 


who is between the ages of 18 years and 
6 months and 26 years ... shall be liable 
for training and service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States.” 


This is our government's basic law for universal 
military service. 

But how many of your students—boys and girls 
alike—know the Christian principles behind the 
answers to such questions as: 


By what right does our government call her 
able-bodied citizens into military service? 
What is the nature of the citizen's duty to 
respond to this call? 

Is this law a just one? 


The Commission On American Citizenship of the 
Catholic University of America gives your students the 
answers—clearly and concisely—in the fifth of a series 
of articles on “Patriotism”, appearing in the current 
issues of TODAY Magazine. 


During the coming Spring term, the Com- 
mission will show your classes how to apply 
Catholic principles in playing the role of good 
citizens . . . and in another article, the 
essentials of practical citizenship. 


Write now for further information about the 
SPECIAL SPRING-TERM OFFER (February through 
June) of bundle rates reduced. Write Box 44. 


today| 


national Catholic magazine 
638 DEMING PLACE @ CHICAGO 14 @ ILLINOIS 


Here are 153 easy to perform 


Science Experiments 
for ELEMENTARY and JUNIOR H. S. 


by 
Tunis Baker, Head of Science De- 
partment, State Teachers College, 
Paterson, N. J 


Easy to perform 


Practical for all grade 
levels 


Requires only simple, 
homemade or inexpensive 
equipment 


Each experiment on a 
4 x 6 filing card 


Eleven different units: Air Aviation Chemistry Elec- 


a@ preprinted index card 


Each unit separated by Magnets Sound Water Weather 


for only 


*3.50 


Every experiment at your finger tips 


Packaged in an attractive, 
durable cardboard filing case 


Baker Science Packets, 42 Carolin Road, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Please send me ... 


- BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS at $3.50 per packet 


Money order enclosed 
(10% discount in lots of 12 or more) 
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tricity Heat Light Machines 


The last six filmstrips of this group, “Picture Py. 
zles” and “Number Symbolism,” are unique in they 
presentation of subject matter. Each is constructed ty 
challenge interest and attention as well as to lead t 
further study and discussion in Catholic doctrine, The 
important lessons are impressed on the mind of th 
pupil in such a way so as to be easily remembered. The; 
afford much enjoyment as well as being an aid to impart 
knowledge. Average rating assigned—3. 


(10C) THE STANDARD SET 


This set of filmstrips is known also as the “Life ¢ 
Christ Visualized.” It can be used as a supplement in th 
teaching of religion. The illustrations in pen-sketche/ 
form are attractive. The simplicity of the picture appeals 
to the children of the primary grades. The commentary 
is written on the same frame as the picture and is in con- 
versational form; hence the print is small. The text is 
definitely taken from the King James Version of the 
Bible, yet the truths of Catholic doctrine are evident. 

This set of filmstrips, should be used only as supple. 
mentary material in the teaching of the life of Christ, for 
it presents the whole life of our Lord in a fast moving, 
brief, simple narrative form. This has the advantage oi 
making each filmstrip and the story as a whole wel 
suited to the attention span of small children. However, 
it also has the disadvantage of presentation which is 
inadequate in itself for teaching purposes. The set pre- 
sents the Gospel narrative by simply showing facts 
with little or no practical application or moral con- 
clusion. Neither is there a definite teaching of Christian 
doctrine. Many doctrines are mentioned as the life of 
Christ is shown; e.g., the Eucharist, penance and the 
priesthood, but only as part of a beautiful story, not with 
sufficient emphasis and explanation to have great teach- 
ing value. The one concept which is impressively pre 
sented is Christ’s power to act and to command. His 
kindness to others and His forgiveness of sin are men- 
tioned in a subjective manner. 

The small part given to Mary, the Virgin Mother, in 
this presentation of the life of Christ is not satisfactory 
to most Catholic teachers. It does not emphasize Mary's 
part in the redemptive act. 

This set of filmstrips would have a value as a supple 
mentary aid, for it visualizes the life of Christ in a way 
very pleasant to lower grade children, and it is mt 
incorrect in its content. There is quite a range of opinion 
as to its real teaching value in the Catholic school (asi 
is a Protestant version) ; however, on the whole it seems 
that it would receive a rating of at least average. Aver 
age rating assigned—3. 


(11C) WORLD’S GREATEST MADONNAS 

The seven filmstrips of this series have more of # 
appreciative value rather than a teaching value for the 
elementary school child. The set is comprised of Il 
world famous Madonnas and Holy Family Picture 
from all the continents. The series is excellent in giving 
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an overview of how the Madonna and Child have been Notable Efforts Expended 


and are a source of inspiration to artists, regardless of The number of films evaluated in this study gives 
ted tM creed, the world over. proof that notable efforts have been expended in produc- 
ad ty These aids serve to develop the objectives of Catholic ing Catholic religion teaching aids. Directors under 
. The ff religious attitudes especially toward the Eastern artists. Catholic auspices, as well as commercial film producers, 
of They would prove most effective in teaching church have given a great deal of time and thought to the pro- 
They history. In general, the presentation of content is very duction and the perfection of audio-visual techniques for 
mpart good in its being artistic and meaningful. This series is educational purposes. 


more suitable for use in the seventh and eighth grades. Though the number of audio-visual aids for the teach- 
Average rating assigned—3. ing of the Catholic religion, available at present, evinces 
a very good beginning in providing the necessary and 














































Life of useful aids for Catholic elementary school teachers, yet, 
in the 
etched 


Summary and Conclusions 


there is room for improvement, expansion and develop- 


. ae : ment in the number and the adequacy of Catholic re- 
At the present time, our Christian democratic way 

Ppt B of life is being challenged in the field of communication 
entary 


ligious films. 

. ; . . The survey upon which the preceding evaluations are 
arts. For some time our enemies have recognized the Sipe cen : aa 
based provided data useful in the formulation of sug- 


ni Cot power of such media as textbooks, newspapers, radios, 7 7, ; Ce 

ext sR | projected pictures. These are of pri gestions and recommendations for the increased produc- 
monographs, ana proyectec ictures. es Oo - : ee : : : : : a: 

of the on “ies P tion and utilization of Catholic audio-visual aids and 


mary importance and are wielding a tremendous influ- : a . s 
—— - techniques. These recommendations are presented first, 


in outline form. Later, each set of recommendations is 
developed and treated exhaustively so as to leave in the 
mind of the reader not a vague presentation of generali- 


> . - 
am ence upon the hearts and minds of youth. In order to 


upp. maintain our Christian ideals and principles, Catholic 
st, for educators are utilizing these same weapons for the 
‘oving, B counter-attack. More and more, teachers are realizing 
age OD the potentialities of these visual and audio-visual aids as 
€ well tools for effective teaching to insure permanency of 
weve, B learning. The animated pictures and the projected still Conclusions Outlined 

rich is pictures tend to imprint lasting impressions on the minds The following conclusions are the natural outgrowth 
t Pre Ff the students. of this study : 


ties, but a definite impression concerning the possibilities 
in the field of visual aids for Catholic teaching purposes. 


ice | preview now—for next year’s classes... 
‘ie A New Coronet Film Series on American Literature 


vith 
" = Teachers and students of American Literature are sure to welcome these authoritative 
teach 16mm sound motion pictures—the first in a long-awaited series by Coronet Films. 
ly Laid Written and filmed in close collaboration with Robert C. Pooley, Ph.D., Professor of 
id. His English, University of Wisconsin, these films provide a visual wealth of background 


e mer- 4 ae : . material for understanding the beginnings and growth of literature in this country. 


ther, AMERICAN LITERATURE: COLONIAL TIMES — an overview of the 
factory ; ’ practical, useful early writings which reflected the period that 
Mary's S yee “ became a vivid source of literary inspiration for later writers. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: REVOLUTIONARY TIMES —the impor- 

; tant political speeches, documents and letters of the war 

supple- i y period . . . the feeling, depth and beauty of which raised 
1 a war = them to the level of true literature. 


is not tel. AMERICAN LITERATURE: EARLY NATIONAL PERIOD —an excit- 


“te ing background for understanding the first real literature of 
op ; America . . . as shown in the writings of Philip Freneau, 
1 (ast ee a : cai James Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irving and others. 


it seems ; AMERICAN LITERATURE: THE REALISTS —emerging with “‘a lit- 

. Aver: ‘ erature, not of books, but of life’ —a searching study of men 

: like Dreiser, Tarkington, Hamlin Garland, Jack London— 
the theme of realism associated with many of our present-day 
novelists, poets, essayists and dramatists. 


You may request preview prints of these newest American 'iterature films now 
—for possible purchase later on. Now is also the time‘to preview any of the 
e of an — HAMA, other more than 500 available Coronet titles . . covering virtually every subject 
. aa c area at every grade level. Determine for yourself the unequalled teaching 
effectiveness of Coronet films, For complete information on how easy and inex- 
Pensive it is to preview, purchase or rent the Coronet films of your choice, just 
write to: 


Pictures 


n giving js Coronet Films eonmenmvameinn 1, HLL, 
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I. There is a necessity for critical attitudes to be 
formed and maintained with regard to religious 
films. 

A. Catholic educators must assume this responsi- 
bility. 
1. Not all religious audio-visual aids are suitable 
for teaching Catholic religion. 

(a) Many of these aids are not based on Cath 
olic doctrine. 

(b) Some aids, although Catholic by classifi- 
cation, are not clear in their presentation of 
Catholic doctrine. 

There are a number of visual aid materials 

based on Catholic doctrine and produced under 

Catholic auspices which are not technically 

adequate. 

Many of these aids are not definitely designed 

for classroom teaching of Catholic doctrine; 

however, they are excellent for other purposes. 
B. Not all authors and producers maintain critical 
attitudes in the field of communication arts. 

II. There are definite audio-visual types and topics 
which are desirable. 

A. The type found most helpful in the grade school 
is the color filmstrip with recordings. 

B. The topics are many and varied, especially in 
the primary grades. 


Recommendations 


Critical attitudes. The Catholic teacher should form 
and maintain a critical attitude towards audio-visual 
materials to be used in the teaching of religion. Pro- 
ducers seem to placate the demands of their clients. 
Many are eager to put on the market the type of relig- 
ous audio-visual aid which will meet the needs and the 
desires of prospective purchasers. Especially is this true 
of the present growth and development in the produc- 
tion of religious films, and the ingenuity of American 
industry will respond. 

Not all the religious audio-visual aids are suitable for 
teaching in the Catholic schools. Some are doctrinally 
incorrect while others may present erroneous concepts 


to immature minds. In the above survey of religioy; 
teaching aids, a number of films were previewed ani 
evaluated but not included in this evaluative study fo; 
the very reason that they were not clear and not corre: 
in the presentation of religious concepts according t 
our Faith. 

A few examples of such films are: the Church-Craj 
filmstrips on “Redemption,” “Creation,” “Sanctifice. 
tion,” and the “Ten Commandments.” These aids ar 
intended to teach doctrine as found in the Luther Cate. 
chism. “Back to God” series of slides propagates Evan. 
gelical Christianity. The Cathedral Films of Hollywood 
are of a Protestant nature. These are only a few exan- 
ples of good audio-visual aids which fulfill their purpos 
but do not convey Catholic concepts. 


Care in Selection 

Therefore, there is a need that the Catholic religior 
teacher be very careful and prudent in selecting audio- 
visual materials. If non-denominational films or filn- 
strips are to be rented or purchased, they must first 
critically previewed and evaluated in the light of Catho- 
lic principles before presenting them to the student. Any 
audio-visual aid bearing an Imprimatur can, of cours 
he accepted without any doubt. 


Faults 


There are religious films and filmstrips which, whi 
based on Catholic doctrine and produced under Catholi 
auspices, are not the most desirable teaching devices 


Their faults may be poor art work, hasty execution, « 
the author’s lack of knowledge of teaching practices 
What is said here may also appertain to the films ani 
the slides. In general, these faults are rapidly becoming 
obsolete. There still exists the tendency on the part ¢ 
filmstrip producers to overload the strip with printed 
texts, also to make large “gaps” in thought, time ani 
events between related pictures in a series. 


Some Valuable for General Instruction 

Many audio-visual materials of a religious nature at 
excellent for purposes other than for classroom teaching 
of Christian doctrine. Some are more serviceable ft 
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recreational purposes which make available a wide pro- 
gram for various groups of men and women, social 
gatherings, P.T.A., and youth organizations. Other 
audio-visual materials, such as Maryknoll films, those 
sponsored by the Propagation of the Faith, and films 
portraying the lives of the saints, are valuable aids for 
sodality and mission meeting. A number of religious 
houses have produced their own films or filmstrips with 
the primary objective to foster vocations, All these are 
fine and serve their purpose well but they have little 
teaching value with reference to catechetics in the ele- 
mentary school. 


Authors and Producers Need Critical Attitudes 

It is necessary that authors and producers of religious 
audio-visual aids form critical attitudes in the field of 
communication arts. Those in this profession should have 
a knowledge of good pedagogical methods and tech- 
niques, based on Catholic principles, as well as an un- 
derstanding of child psychology in order to instil in the 
hearts of our Catholic youth what is best and noblest. It 
has been found that many producers and distributors are 
most willing to cooperate with educators to put into the 
classroom material that will prove an asset to effective 
teaching. 

In this study, it was found that the same film is often 
handled through several agencies. Those most helpful 
have been listed in preceding tables (see THE CATHOLIC 
Epucator, March 1953, pp. 350-355). In passing it 
may be mentioned that the Coop Parish Activities Ser- 
vice of Fr. George M. Nell, the Indiana Visual Aids Co., 
Inc. and the Catholic Visual Education, Inc. were most 
generous in offering their service. 


Cooperation of Educators Will Insure Advances 
Only through close cooperation between teacher 
and educator and producer can the teacher be as- 
sured of a constant supply of the necessary mate- 
tials to deal with an expanding curriculum.’ 

What Rauth has said of the filmstrips is equally true 

other audio-visual productions. He contends that 

. despite the already high level of general ex- 
cellence slidefilms will continue to improve both 
technically as new processes and methods are used, 
and educationally, as more and more of our best 
educators become aware of their value, contribute 
their knowledge and experience, and participate in 
their production.” 


- If more producers and authors of religious visual aids 


would maintain this attitude, their role in the scheme of 
audio-visual education would possess great potentiali- 
ties in future audio-visual materials. 


Types of Audio-Visual Aids Recommended 
What type of audio-visual aid is most desirable for 
effective classroom teaching of religion in the elementary 


“Paul O’Brien, “Visual Aids as Timesavers,” Step by Step 
Notes (Feb.-Mar. 1951), 3. 
Harry B. Rauth, “The Slidefilm in Education,” Tue Catu- 


The ideal "dress" outfit 
for that wonderful school 
band. Pioneers in the 
manufacture of band uni- 
forms, the Scholastic Spe- 
cialty Company has the 
facilities and “know how" 
to offer the fullest value 
for the purchase price. 


We feature the finest 
grade of gabardines and 
twills. 


Each uniform is custom 
tailored and made to your 
exact measurements. 


Many private academies and 
schools have expressed their com- 
plete satisfaction with our band 
uniforms. 


Do not hesitate to make in- 
quiries about ~ special or fav- 
orite design you have in mind. 


Sample of uniform, as pictured, 
available for your inspection. 


SCHOLASTIC SPECIALTY CO. 


ered 
WORD STUDY 
aa ats 


The repetitious study that is so much a 
part of learning to spell and use words cor- 
rectly need not be duil, monotonous, and 
tiresome! Instead your classes will hum with 
enthusiasm and activity once your pupils 
begin to study in these books: 


“FOLLOWING WORD TRAILS"—Grade 5 


“GUIDEPOSTS ALONG WORD HIGH- 
WAYS"—Grade 6 


“EXPLORING WORD LAND"—Grade 7 


“ADVENTURES IN THE WORLD OF 
WORDS"—Grade 8 


In place of the pupils going over the combination of 
letters which makes up each spelling word in a duil 
routine way, the WARP Method provides five interesting 
and memorable ways to make words live in the minds of 
your pupils. Order the SPELLING REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
needed for your classes at once. 


Warp's Review-Workbooks are available in all sub- 
jects for Grades Five, Six, Seven, and Eight. 


ite FOR 
wa TE RO 
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school? One many be inclined to think that the motion 
picture, with its animation and power to bridge time 
and space so effectively, would be the type of aid most 
preferred. However, the color filmstrips with recordings 
seem to hold a primary position in their multiple-sense 
appeal and in their effectiveness of teaching the grade- 
school child. “The filmstrip, moreover, has certain ad- 
vantages over the sound film in explaining the truths 
and practical principles of Christian doctrine.”* The na- 
tural color of the filmstrip together with its musical re- 
cordings, which create a reverential atmosphere, are an 
additional fascination to the small child and tend to 
stimulate his intellectual faculties as well. 


Use for Forming Correct Concepts 

In what particular religion lessons can these aids be 
real teaching tools to help give correct concepts of ab- 
stract material ? There yet remain some particular phases 
of catechetics in which audio-visual materials can be of 
great value and serve as real teaching tools to convey 
correct concepts in lessons of an abstract nature. Vari- 
ous topics, especially for pupils of grades five, six, seven, 
and eight, have been are being treated in an efficient 
manner. 

However, a film or filmstrip for teaching the virtue af 
purity, stressing the positive angle and portraying some 
of the blessings bestowed on those who lead pure lives, 
would prove a valuable teaching aid. It would help to 
instil in the child a deeper appreciation and a love for 
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this virtue, as well as to counteract the current visual 
materials over-emphasizing sex, to which the pupils 
are exposed. Another desirable aid for this age group 
would be one in which the pupils could see the Catholic 
way of life as contrasted to that of the non-Catholic. 


Primary Level a Fertile Field 

A wide field is open for the production of Catholic 
films and filmstrips for the child of the primary grades, 
These aids should meet the mental capacity of the child 
in terminology and in pictorial composition. Some sug- 
gested topics for the motion picture are: (1) the story 
of God’s creation with stress on the Fatherhood of God, 
and (2) the sacramentals and their correct usage with 
emphasis on the virtue of reverence. The suggested 
topics for color slidefilms with recordings are: (1) the 
Sacrament of Baptism, the preparation for the reception 
of the Sacraments of Penance, Holy Eucharist, and 
Confirmation portraying the effects that these great 
streams of grace should have on the moral conduct of a 
child of God, (2) the Blessed Trinity, (3) the angels, 
(4) God’s gifts—people, gifts of mind and body, gifts 
of nature, (5) grace—the life of God within us, how 
grace comes to us, the kinds of grace, the use of grace, 
(6) God’s laws—the Decalogue—with practical appli- 
cations which emphasize the positive approach, and 
(7) the early life and girlhood of Mary. 





5Rev. J. B. Collins, “Visual Trends in Teaching Religion,” 
The Catholic School Journal, XLVIII (March 1948), 86. 


3-D for EDUCATION 


Theater men are just finding out what schoolmen have known 
for years: 3-D is so thrillingly realistic that flat pictures cannot 
compare. 









The child who is spellbound by a sense of reality is lastingly 
impressed. Thousands of schools are getting more effective 
learning with 3-D pictures, notably for Nature in color, Science, 
Geometry, Social Studies. Just released—two new 3-D units 
on Eskimo Life. 














3-D Eye Testing Is Equally Essential: 


3,000 School Systems are using the modern Telebinocular® 
and Visual-Survey Service, for eye testing that gives information 
on Acuity with both eyes open and seeing, Fusion, Depth 
Perception, Balances. 







Is your school making full use of 3-D’s Advantages? 
Write for further information. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa., 3-D Pioneers 
for 62 years: First, 3-D Travel Stereographs . . . then Educa- 
tional 3-D pictures .. . and now, modern plastic Televiewers® 
and integrated units of Educational 3-D Pictures, edited with 
Source Manuals, and 3-D Eye Tests. 
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practical Application to Follow Truths Presented 


The presentation of pictures and content should be 
very clear and simple with great emphasis on the posi- 
tive angle. Whenever possible, a practical application 
should follow the truths taught in the film or filmstrip. 
This application should be one that is familiar to the 
child, one that is similar to his own life situations, so 
that he learns truly to bring Christ into his life and into 


end. 


the lives of others through Christian social living. ~ 


In conclusion, let us emphasize that the use of these 


St. Bernard of Clairvaux 


Through the courtesy of the French 
Embassy, there is available for distribu- 
tion a 25-minute sound film in black and 
white on the life and achievements of St. 
Bernard. 

Entitled, Bernard de Clairvaux, this 
film uses the medium of religious art to 
show the life and achievements of the 
Saint. Also the abbeys he founded, Cis- 
tercian architecture, and the life of the 
Cistercian monks of today. 

The distributor is Franco-American 
\udio-Visual Distribution Center, Inc., 
972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21. (S21) 


A New Push-Button RCA 
Tape Recorder 


For the first time this past Fall RCA 
put on the market a non-professional push- 
button tape recorder. The company has 
long been known for its professional tape 
recorders used by radio stations and rec- 
ord companies. 





The new model, intended for schools 
and homes, permits easy operation through 
its simple keyboard control. 3y pushing 
one or another of the five keys at the 
iront of the instrument, the teacher may 
record and then play back up to two hours 
of recorded inaterial. Erasure of previous 
recordings is easy and threading is simple. 

Educational and religious teachers have 
developed various techniques of utilizing 
tape recorders in their work. One such is 
shown in the illustration. which shows the 
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RCA tape recorder in use. The teacher of 
music finds that recording a pupil’s play- 
ing and then immediately playing it back 
for him enables the pupil to focus his at- 
tention on his faults of reading, tempo, or 
technique of which he was unaware until 
he hears his own playing. (S22) 


Let’s Make Puppets 

Let’s Make Puppets is a one-reel, 16mm 
sound motion picture film in black and 
white, available from Library Films, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36. 

This how-to-do-it film, for all age levels, 
shows in detail and with close-ups how to 
make, dress, and activate these fascinating 
hand puppets, without the use of costly 
materials, tools, and equipment. 

A handy teacher’s guide is available 
with the film. The company has available 
a complete catalog of other 16mm educa- 
tional films. It may be had on request. 
(S23) 


Field Trips Offered 
To Home Economics Classes 

Specially planned trips through its 1,500 
Singer Sewing Centers throughout the 
country are being offered by the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. to home economics 
teachers and their pupils. 

Each tour, supervised and conducted 
by the manager of the Center, will include 
a visit to the sewing room, the finishing 
department, and the sales department. 
Students will witness the working out of 
new sewing skills, techniques, and short- 
cuts in the sewing room as they watch 
classes of women enrolled in home dress- 
making and home decorating classes under 
skilled instructors. 

Part of the program will include a 
complete demonstration on the operation 
of the three basic sewing machine heads, 
as well as the vital part the sewing 
machine attachments play in achieving 
finishing effects. 

Home economics teachers, interested in 
these field trips should contact their near- 
est Singer Sewing Center by letter. [n- 
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techniques, namely, the motion picture, the slides, the 
filmstrips and recordings, are merely the means to an 


We cannot hope to equal the perfect Teacher, but 
we might well imitate Him. Christ breathed life 
into the truths of His revelation by drawing lessons 
from concrete familiar objects. Although we cannot 
completely recapture the vividness of His teaching, 
we are following His method.® 


5Rev. Michael F. Mullen, “Christ and the Catechetics.” THE 
CatnoLic Epucator, XX (September 1949), 78. 


clude such details as to-the preferred time 
of the trip, time available for the trip, and 
the number of students. Trips may be re- 
peated, if necessary. 


Production Guide 
for School Yearbooks 


Your student editor does not become 
a layout and production expert overnight, 
but his feet will be set in the right direc- 
tion in both endeavors with a new com- 
prehensive guidebook in his hands. 

Your School An Oppor- 
tunity in Art is the title of this free com- 
prehensive guide prepared for art students 
and members of high school and college 


Yearbook . 


yearbook staffs. 


It is available without charge or obliga- 
tion to any faculty advisor or student 
editor for the school’s annual, from Art 
Instruction, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Well illustrated with 
guide explains every step in the develop- 


examples, this 


ment of an impressive yearbook: how to 
select a cover and a theme, what types to 
use, art work, how to select photographs 
and prepare text matter, planning the 
layout, and procedures for producing the 
annual in a businesslike manner. (S24) 


New American Literature Series 
Presented by Coronet Films 


Coronet Films, Chicago, announces the 
February release of four 16mm sound mo- 
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tion pictures as part of a new series on 
American Literature designed for high 
school classes. The series will cover “the 
major periods and trends in American 
Literature, and highlight certain outstand- 
ing American authors.” 

American Literature: Colonial Times (1 
reel, sound, color or b & w) shows the 
beginnings of literature in this country 
took the form of practical, useful docu- 
ments, reflecting the wonders of the new 
wofld to had come, 
and the hard pioneer life and deep re- 
ligious faith of these people. Although the 


which the settlers 


colonial period was not rich in literature 
as we know it today, it has been and still 
is an important source of literary inspira- 
tion to later American writers (Junior, 
Senior High, College). 

Literature: 


American Revolutionary 


Times (1 reel, sound, color or b & w). 
“From this period emerged some of the 
most impassioned pleas for the natural 
rights of mankind ever produced by a 
people. The feeling, depth, and beauty of 
many of these political documents raise 
them to the level of true literature.” This 
film brings to life the writings of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Patrick Henry, Thomas 
Paine and 


Thomas Jefferson 


Senior High, Ce lege). 


( Junior, 


American Literature: 


Early National 
Period (1 reel, sound, color or b & w). 
The first 
presented here in the writings of Philip 
Freneau, William Cullen Bryant, Wash- 


ington Irving and James Fenimore Coop- 


real literature of America is 


er, who found a wealth of subjects in the 
native scene, the natural beauty, the folk 
legends, the 


humor, and the traditions 


which were characteristically American 
(Junior High, Senior High, College). 
American The Realists (1 
reel, sound, color or b & w). The scien- 
tific 


Literature: 


and industrial advance in America 
and its accompanying social and economic 
from 
which the realists emerged. This film ex- 
amines the Upton Sinclair, 
Theodore Dreiser, Hamlin Garland, Ste- 
phen Crane, Jack Booth Tar- 


kington, and Sinclair Lewis, and associ- 


problems formed the background 


writings of 
London, 


ates the theme of realism with many of 
our present-day novelists, poets, essayists 
and dramatists High, 


( Junior Senior 


High, College). (S25) 


3-Speed Portable Record Players 


Two new models of a 3-speed record 


player have just been released by the 
Audio- Master Corp., 17 East 45th Street, 
New York City. One model has a radio 
built into it. 

Model 


player which is distinctive for its compact 


No. 36 is the straight record 


loudspeaker located on its front side and 
which provides maximum listening plea- 
sure to the students facing it. 


The external grille is hacked by an 
acoustical baffle to add tonal quality. Other 
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features of this model are a high-gain 
amplifier, variable tone and volume con- 
trols, twist crystal pick-up arm with two 
needles. 


The decorative carrying case of this 
portable model is stated to be of lock- 
corner construction. The washable cover- 
ing which comes in several colors is de 
luxe DuPont leatherette. 

Model No. 41 is a portable combination 
which includes a 5-tube radio as well as a 
3-speed record player. It contains a built- 
in loop antenna, slide rule tuning dial, 5- 
inch speaker, and variable volume control. 
(S26) 


Improved Mayline Art Table 
The C-7702 C 


Table now comes equipped with a solid 


Mayline assroom Art 
basswood top having metal edges. These 
edges are applied to both the 20” x 2414” 
drawing section and the 20” x 10” refer- 
ence top. Protection of drawing edges 
and greater ease in the use of a T-square 
is assured. The drawing top can be raised 


through a range of 50 


Small items such as triangles, pencils, — 
brushes, paints, erasers, and similar ob- 
jects are held in place on the drawing 
board by a hardwood ledge strip. These 
items can also be stored in the handy 
tool drawer at the right-hand side of the 
table The 
drawer has bottom, 


when not in immediate use. 


durable hardwood 
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attractive plated, polished handle. 
bolts are used for assembling table, 
Base of table is attractively built ani 
solidly constructed. Oak is used through. 
out. Finish is golden oak. Further detajj 
may be obtained from Mayline Compan 
Inc., Sheboygan, Wisconsin. ($27) j 


We Told the World 
Filmstrip on U.S. History 


A sample frame is shown from We Tol; 
the World which illustrates one of the 
grievous wrongs of George III againg 
the American Colonies. The scene and the 
rest of the filmstrip are in color. 

We Told the World is a set of thre 
filmstrips of about 35 frames each whic 
explains vividly the history and signif. 
cance of the Declaration of Independence 
This and other filmstrips are available 
from The Filmstrip House, 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


He keeps us from electing 
A wr ce) 


Captioned frames and a teacher’s guid 
help to adapt the material to the needs 
of junior and senior high school, and col 
classes. The set lists for $16.50 


lege 
(S28) 


American Film Forum 


Adds Educators to Board 


American Film Forum, Inc., has added 
to its advisory board four educators in the 
academic and adult fields. 

Mrs. 
executive secretary of the American Li 


Grace L. Stevenson is associate 
brary Association. Formerly head of the 
adult education and film department 0 
the Seattle Public Library and the firs 
director of the American Heritage Pro) 
ect, established with the aid of a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education, sh 
is known as a pioncer in the use of films 
in public libraries. 

Mr. Ernest Tiemann is director of the 
visual instruction bureau of the University 
of Texas and a member of the faculty « 
the college of education. Mr. Tiemann was 
formerly assistant professor of education 
at Indiana University and supervised th 
programming and circulation service 
the Audio Visual Center of Indiana. 

Malcolm S. Knowles is administrativ' 
coordinator of the Adult Education Ass0 
ciation of the United States, and director 
of Adult 


Leadership magazine. Mr 
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Knowles has long been active in adult 
education and in YMCA work, having 
heen program secretary of the Boston 
yMCA, USO Director of the Detroit 
YMCA and executive secretary of the 
Chicago Central YMCA. He is author of 
Informal Adult Education. 

Dr. Irene Cypher is associate professor 
of education in the department of com- 
munications of New York University and 
has been active in the audio visual field for 
many years as teacher, consultant and 
author. She is a national delegate on the 
executive board of DAVI; treasurer of the 
\. Y. State Association for Supervision 
of Curriculum Development, past presi- 
dent, N. Y. State Audio Visual Associa- 
tion, Dr. Cypher is co-author of the text 
hook Audio-Visual Materials for the En- 
richment of the Curriculum. 




























































































Free Booklet on How to 


Prepare and Project Color Pictures 


Not a few teachers who believe that 
some visual aids should be made by them 
and fellow educators will benefit by a 
study of a new free booklet entitled, 
Secrets of Good Color Projection. 

Even a beginning hobbyist will profit 
rom its wealth of information, so clearly 
is the presentation made. 

Every teacher will value it for the handy 
harts of projection screen sizes and pro- 
ection length distances for any given size 
fi classroom capacity. A diagram clearly 
shows the most desirable seating area in 

































gitide F 
needs § ‘ation to the screen, as well as the less 
id col. “esirable though tolerable seating area. 
$168 (he charts include the newer 21%4" x 214" 
ides and stereo slides data so that the 
acher knows what focal length of lens 
eds to be selected. 
Requests for a free copy of Secrets of 
od Color Projection should be addressed 
added § 0 Radiant Mfg. Co., Public Relations 
in the Pept, 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, 
il, ($29) 
sociate 
” Li Two New Films from YAF 
= Young America Films announces the 
> it lease of two new educational films for 
ta. clementary schools and secondary schools : 
erst Your Posture (1 reel, 16mm, sound)— 
ile iscussing the importance of good posture 
films > appearance and general health. 
Water Safety (1 reel, 16mm, sound) — 
of he a" effective demonstration of safety prob- 
veri ‘ms in and around water, for swimmers 
‘ulty ol a boaters. 
aie Prints of both films are available for 
callie chase or rent. For further information, 
sed th _— Young America Films, Inc., 18 
ian ‘ast 41st Street, New York 17. (S30) 
a. 
strative Short Films on Art 
1 Asso: A handy 24-page catalog entitled, The 
lirector Pictura Portfolio, will ‘interest teachers 
Mr. Bi high school and college level whether 
y, 1954 








they are concerned with art, history or 
one of the social studies. 

One page is devoted to a complete de- 
scription of each of 13 short films (11 
min. to 17 mjn.) based on the lives and 
works of famous artists. It is claimed 
that many of the paintings, sketches, and 
etchings shown in these films have never 
been exhibited in this 
have never before been 
By way of 


country. Some 
reproduced. 

sample: art, history or 
medieval literature classes would be in- 
terested in The Legend of St. Ursula 
(11 min.), a re-telling from the paint- 
ings of Vittore Carpaccio (1460-1526). 
Gregory Peck reads the text that ties 





the whole together. Music by Roman 
Vlad is played by the Academy of Saint 
Cecilia, Rome. (S31) 


Government Films From UWF 


United World Films has been awarded, 
once again upon a compétitive bid basis, 
the contract for the sales distribution of 
U: S. Prices are to 
remain unchanged during 1954-55, 

Teachers will note some December 1953 
listings : 

Humility, a 34-frame filmstrip in color, 
was prepared for use by Army chaplains. 


Government films. 


It is one of the character guidance pro- 






Artist finds CRAYOLA® 
exciting new “painting” medium 


Crayola Crayon produces texture that cannot be 
matched by any other painting medium, and a color 


Chaids DB. Mac Maske 


CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


brilliance that is unique. I use a pebble board or 

a rough illustration board for my painting surface, 
outline my drawing with India ink, then fill in the areas 
with Crayola Crayon, blending the colors freely, 

but making sure that a heavy layer of crayon is on the 
board.Then I put on an India ink wash, small 

areas at a time. Then before the ink 
is dry I blot it off. The next step is to 
scratch the area with a pen point. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Over 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 
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FILMSTRIP 
CORRELATION CHART 


prepared by 
leading Catholic Educators 


YAF FILMSTRIPS 
approved for use in 
Catholic Schools by 

Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley 


Supt. of Schools 
Diocese of Pittsburgh 


Write for your FREE Copy 


Own the filmstrip prepared for 
use at the CAVE Convention. 


TEACHING WITH THE 
FILMSTRIP 


$1.00 Postpaid 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
18 E. 41 STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


\LWAYS TIMELY! 
SEEETSTETOVUUUTIVETETSTISTT® 


For YOU...Teacher 
GRUMBACHER 


Sinest 


OIL COLOR 
FOR ARTISTS 


For Your Students 
GRUMBACHER 


WATER COLOR 
SET 24-8... $1.00 


at all art stores 


MM. GRUMBACHER 


479 WEST 33np ST., NEW YORK 1, WY. 
SS ORCI REE OER NIE 
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gram series. Cartoon drawings illustrate 
various aspects of humility, such as con- 
sideration for others, dependence upon 
God, and the humility of Washington and 
Lincoln. 

Functional Teaching in Electricity and 
Electronics, a 16 min, black and white 
film. 

Studies in Bacteriology (3 films, 4- 6- 
and 8-min. each) uses cinephotomicrog- 
raphy and caption explanations (films are 
silent) to show characteristics of five 
families of bacteria: motility of mono- 
trichous, amphitrichous, and peritrichous 
bacteria; and the process of cell division 


of spherical and rod-shaped bacteria. 
(S32) 


Book News 


Catholic Book Week 

February 21-27, 1954 
Bearing the appeal, “Christian Reading 
for a United World,” the official poster of 
the Catholic Library Association for Cath- 
olic Book Week, Feb. 21-27, printed in 
color, may be obtained from the CLA 
executive secretary, Rev. Vincent T. Mal- 
lon, M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois. The price is 15¢ per copy. 


Story of Pope Pius XII 
In “Comic Book” Form 

The complete story of Pope Pius XII 
will be told in a “comic book” to be pub- 
lished on March 2, bearing the title, The 
World Is His Parish. Geo. A. Pflaum, 
Publisher, Inc., Dayton 2, Ohio, is the 
publisher. 

Written by Mary Fabyan Windeatt, 
nationally known author and biographer, 
the 36-page “book,” reproduced in full 
color, will cover all the important high- 
lights in the life of ‘‘the parish priest in 
the Vatican”—from his delicate childhood 
through various assignments as a priest, 
as a member of the Vatican diplomatic 
corps, and finally through his reign as 
present Vicar of Christ. 

The World Is His Parish will be pub- 
lished in time for several anniversaries to 
be marked this year by His Holiness. The 
15th anniversary of Pius XII coronation 
will be noted on March 12. The 55th anni- 
versary of his ordination falls in April. 


American Quarterly of Papal 
Documents - 

Starting in April 1954 The Pope Speaks 
will be published quarterly at $4.00 per 
year. The address is The Pope Speaks, 
4511 Cumberland Avenue, Chevy Chase 
15, Maryland. 

In addition to some ten to twenty ad- 
dresses, letters, or pronouncements of the 
pope, the new publication will include a 
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CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL 
WRITING 

SERIES 


Ww 


This popular writing series stress 
Catholic Religious words and teaching, 


Our Writing Book (Manuscript 
Writing) 1A 


Our Writing Book (Manuscript 
Writing) 1B 


Our Second Grade Writing Book 

.- (Transition to Cursive Writing) .. 
Our Third Grade (Cursive Writing) 
Our Fourth Grade Writing Book ... 
Our Fifth Grade Writing Book .... 


CORRELATED 
HANDWRITING MATERIALS 


Alphabet (Manuscript) Wall Charts. ,. 
Alphabet (Cursive) Wall Charts..... 
Handwriting Cerfificate ........... 





Order Now or Ask for Catalog C.E. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE 
Publishers, Inc. 
These books by well know 
authors, are ideal for begir 
ners as well as for experts 
Books are profusely illu. 
trated on each page—shor 
ing step by step methods—so clearly anyon 
@ Young Artist 
Drawing Club 
@ Finger Paint. 
Do It 
© Simplified Drawing 
© Gifts Children Can Make 
& Draw 
@ Modern Lettering 
@Art & Use Of 409 
Write for complete list of over $ e 
60 titles TODAY! Dept. E. 
ART BOOKS 
80 E. tith St. 
New York, N. Y. 
BRAND NEW Still & Movie Cam- 
ing Equipment, Sound Projectors 
Stereo Equipment at... 

7 . 
Amazingly Low Prices 
Also largest selection of HOME MOVIES 
at unheard of low prices. Write now for list 

IMPERIAL ENTERPRISE, INC. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, XN. Y, 
can easily follow them. Wonderful classroom ail 
ing & How | 
The Poster. 
FOR ALL 
eras, Projectors, Film, Lenses, Edit 
Send for Quotations 
34 Park Row, Dept. E, New York 38, WN. ¥ 





Spiritually inspiring beautiful color slide 


Holy Land, Shrine of An 


LOURDES, FATIMA, ROME and VATICAN, i 
ITALY, SPAIN, AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, CHU 
OF MEXICO and many other outstanding 
for schools and parishes. 

For free catalog “CE” write to: 


ARGO SLIDES, 62 William Street, New York 5, © 
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ruary, 


comprehensive guide to papal documents 
and commentaries, listing relatively all the 
Pontiff’s public pronouncements for a 
period. 


Contributors to this Issue 


(Continued from page 312) 


educational conventions. She is author of 
Life in North Africa as Revealed in the 
Writings of Tertullian. Besides previously 
contributing to THe Catnoitc Epucator 
she has been published in Practical Home 
Economics, and Catholic Educational Re- 


view. 


Sister Maria Fabian, C.S.M. 


Sister Maria Fabian has been teaching 
grade eight pupils for the past twenty 
years. Educated at St. Joseph’s College, 
West Hartford, Conn., she is the author 
of a skit “Meet Mother McCauley” and 
the published hymn, Hymn to Our Lady 
of Fatima. 


Mr. Joseph W. Sprug, M.A. 


Mr. Sprug is teacher of Indexing and 
Abstracting in the school of library science 
at the Catholic University of America. 
Editor of the Catholic Periodical Index, 
of which he writes, he was educated at St. 


LISTEN and LEARN a 
LANGUAGE by 


LINGUAPHONE 


~~‘World’s Standard Conversational Method 

FRENCH SPANISH NORWEGIAN 
ITALIAN GERMAN JAPANESE 
—any of 29 languages available 


In the classroom and in the home, 
Linguaphone has proved itself the most 
efficient help to teacher and pupil in the 
study of English speech and foreign 
languages. The Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method enables the student to 
learn a foreign language naturally and 
correctly as natives do—by listening, 
associating and living with the lan- 
guage. Linguaphone electrical record- 
ings and synchronized texts vitalize the 
language lesson, stimulate interest and 
aid memory. Every course has both male 
and female voices so students become 
accustomed to tonal inflections and pro- 
nunciation. 


Thousands of Schools, Colleges 
Use Linguaphone Sets 


More than 150 educators and linguists 
cooperated in. making these electrical 
anscriptions, the most natively authen- 
uc ever recorded. 


_ Send for Free Booklgts on 
oreign Languages and English Speech 
Ow 50th Year of Up-To-Date Language Courses 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


107-02 RCA Building, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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St. Meinrad’s Seminary (A.B.), and at 
Catholic University of America which 
conferred on him a B.S. in L.S. and an 
M.A. in philosophy. He has contributed 
to the Grail and the Catholic Library 
World, and is at work on an index to the 
complete works of G. K. Chesterton. 


Mr. Edward Francis Mohler, M.A., 
Litt.B. 


Mr. Mohler teaches history at Mary 
Manse College, Toledo, Ohio. He was 
educated at St. John’s College, Toledo, and 
at Xavier University, Cincinnati, receiv- 
ing his M.A. from the latter. He has been 
department head, Medical Corps, U. S. 
Army, Reconstruction Division, General 
Hospital No. 6, Ft. McPherson, Georgia, 
and teacher at St. John’s College, Toledo 
Teachers College, Diocesan Teachers Col- 
lege, and De Sales College. He has con- 
tributed some eight hundred articles to 
some dozen and a half Catholic periodicals 
and to various daily papers. He is included 
in the Catholic Who's Who and in Who’s 
Who in the Midwest. 


Sister M. Annunciata Curtis, O.S.B. 


Sister Annunciata is principal of the 
St. Joseph Parochial School at Wathena, 
Kansas. She has been teaching in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools since 1920. 
She was educated at Mount Saint Schol- 
astica, her major being music and her 
minor, English. Sister has contributed to 
the Catholic Educational Review and to 
The Etude. 


Sister Mary Charlotte Kavanaugh, 
O.S.B. 


Sister Mary Charlotte was introduced 
to our readers in the September 1952 issue 
in which she started her extensive work 
of evaluating religious films available up 
to 1950. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 341) 


is being made to promote inter- 
national understanding in America’s 
classrooms. 

There is nothing new in the book. 
While it re-hashes criticisms of such 
controversial educators as Childs, 
Kilpatrick, Dewey, Counts, Harold 
Rugg, et al, it “smacks” too much of 
Allen Zoll to be taken seriously by 
the informed reader. 

Kaub, however, has put his finger 
on certain mistakes for which the 
NEA might be blamed ; for example, 
a few of the Building America units 
(encouraged by the NEA); in one, 
students are led to believe from 
the caption underneath a picture 
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texts designed for 


resourceful teaching 
and 


permanent learning— 


eWORD POWER 
THROUGH SPELLING 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 
Grades 2-8. 


eNEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS 


Kindergarten through 
junior high school. 


eMAN IN HIS WORLD 


BARROWS, PARKER, 
SORENSEN 


Grade 4—junior high school. 


eTHEN AND NOW IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


Filmstrips for social studies. 


eTHE PAST 
THAT LIVES TODAY 


BECKER, PAINTER, HAN 
World history for high school. 


eNEW WORLD 
OF SCIENCE 


BURNETT, JAFFE, ZIM 


General Science. 


eNEW WORLD 
OF CHEMISTRY 


BERNARD JAFFE 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


45 E. 17th St., New York 3 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
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© Complete Bible Coverage ¢ 
e with e 


ATTENTION GETTER’ ® 


Story-O-Graphs e 
(Tops in FLANNEL-GRAPH stories) ® 


Absolute satisfaction + 
guaranteed, BECAUSE 
fa eh Story -O-Graph Bible e 
a eeeanee claracters have, without 
oe” doubt, the BEST quality 
in COLOR, realistic 
life-like DRAWINGS 
and the LARGE SIZE 
most in demand of an) 
flannel-graph figures on 
the market today 
STORY O - GRAPH 
CUT-OUTS are the per 
fect tools to make your 
talks dynamic and remembered. No thumb tack 
ing or pinning, just move characters from place 
to place on colorful oil painted flannel back 
grounds as your story unfolds 
YOUR CHOICE OF: 
40 stories of the OLD TESTAMENT 
36 stories of the GOSPEL 
10 stories of the ACTS 
2 stories on MISSIONARIES 
More than 1.000 Bible characters 
13 colerful hand painted BACKGROUNDS 
ViS.U-FOLD Aluminum Telescopic Tripod 
fabric board folds into compact roll 
DON'T be satisfied with imitations 
ORIGINALS. 


Write for FREE folder and price list 


STORY-O-GRAPHS 
P.O. Box 145M, Dept. 15, Pasadena 16, Calif. ® 


GET THE 





that the churches are open for wor- 
ship in Russia. Someone should have 
caught the error—since the churches 
in Russia today (as they were at the 
time the unit was printed) are open 


—b 


ut as museums, not as places of 


worship. 

A review of past mistakes some- 
times serves to point up certain 
cautions which should be taken in 


the 
Kat 


future. This reviewer feels that 
1b’s book will not serve this pur- 


pose; it is too highly colored with 
prejudices; it does not deal with 
present NEA leadership objectively. 


Ursan H. FL ieece, Pu.D. 
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Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


Caldwell College 


Caldwell, N. J. A four-year liberal arts college 
for women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Dominic. Accredited by the Middle States Asso 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Arts, 
sciences, business, teacher training, library 
science, music. B.A., B.S., A.A. degrees. Tuition 
$350, board $550. Catalogue: Registrar, Caldwell, 
New Jersey. 


Providence College 


Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominican 
Fathers. A liberal Arts college for men granting 
degrees in the arts and sciences and business, 
R.O.T.C. For further information address the 
Registrar. 


La Salle Military Academy 

Foremost Catholic military school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual progress, physi- 
cal fitness. Senior R.O.T.C. 170 acre campus. 70th 


year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. Box E, Oakdale, 
L. 1., New York. 
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Cardinal Farley Military Academy 


Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N. Y. High school and 7th 
and 8th grades. Preparatory for leading colleges 
and service schools. All modern fireproof dor- 
mitories. Small classes. Close supervision. All 
sports. R.O.T.C. (55c). Conducted by the Chris- 
Harcourt Brace and Co. co Seen of Ireland. For catalogue apply to 


Imperial Enterprise, Inc.. . 
RapnGe ‘vane Sm. Villanova Preparatory School 

A distinctive, accredited, residential high school, 
9th to 12th grades, situated in beautiful, health 
ful mountains. Established 1926. Located near 
Los Angeles. Extensive campus. All sports, mem- 
ber Tri-Valley Conference. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool. All semi-private deluxe rooms. Fall 
Term registrations close May 15th, Augustinian 
Fathers. Route 2, Box 10, Ojai, California. 


Educa- 


Stephen Lane F olger, Inc. 
Est. 1892 


Rings, Pins, Medals for COLLEGES, B9 
SCHOOLS and FRATERNITIES 


JEWELERS 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York, Awards M.A., M.S., MS. 
in E., B. and B.S. degrees. Prepares for 
elementary and secondary school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technology; pre 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully a 
credited college for women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar. 


180 Broadway New York 38 


Send for our free catalog | 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our expe-ience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and gen- 
eral for religious, educational and lay 
markets can help you. Write for free 
brochure, We Can Publish Your Book, 
which describes our cooperative pub- 
lishing plan. 


Exposition Press, Inc., Dept. E-42 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46 





Siena College 


Loudonville (Albany County), N. Y. Conducted 
by Order of Friars Minor. Awards Bachelor's 
degrees in Arts, Science and Business Adminis 
tration, Master’s degrees in Arts, Sciences, Busi- 
ness and Education. U. S. Army Field Artillery 
R.O.T.C. Day session for men only; Evening se 
sion for men and women. Address The Registrar. 
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SERVICE COUPON 54-6 

For obtaining further information about 
products advertised in THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATOR and those described in the 
News of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


B1, B2, B3, B4, BS, B6, B7, B8, B9, B10, B11, B12, B13, B14, B15 
S1, S2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, S9, S10, S11, S12, $13, S14, S15, $16, S17, 
$18, S19, S20, S21, S22, $23, S24, $25, S26, S27, S28, S29, S30, S31, $32 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me further information 
about products advertised or described 
which I have encircled, without cost 
to me: 


(Please print) 
Address 
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flmstrips for teachers....by teachers 


»eFROM THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST AND FINEST 
LIBRARY 
AT 


[_] Primary Graded Word Phrases—A112SD 
17 filmstrips, black and white, manual 
Dr. Selma E. Herr, Reading Lab., U. of S.C. 


[_] Intermediate Graded Word Phrases—A112SJ 
40 filmstrips, black and white, manual 
Dr. Selma E. Herr, Reading Lab., U. of S. C. 


[_] Children's Fairy Tale Series—A111S 


6 filmstrips, color 
Barbara Bartley, M.A., Waukesha Schools, Wis. 


[_] Your Dictionary and How to Use It—A125S 


6 filmstrips, color 
Devona M. Price, Director of Instruction, & Kathleen Mulryan, 
Ass't., Office of Instr., Public Schools, Oak Park, Illinois 


[_] Phonics: A Key to Better Reading—A115S 


6 filmstrips, color 


Devona M. Price, Dir. of Instruction, & Hilda B. Pogue, Teacher, 
Oak Park, Ill., Elementary Schools 


[_] Words: Their Origin, Use, and Spelling—A123S 


6 filmstrips, color 


Devona M., Price, Dir. of Instruction, & Kathleen Mulryan, Ass't., 
Office of Instr., Public Schools, Oak Park, Ill. 


(] Our National Government: How It Developed—A366SA 


4 filmstrips, color 
Dr. J. G. Kerwin, Professor of Pol. Science, U. of Chi. 


Geography of American Peoples 


Ruby M. Harris, Dept. of Geography, E. Ill. State College, 
Charleston, Ill., and Rand McNally Co. 


[] The Northeastern United States—A259SB 
[] The South—A259S¢ 

(] The Middle West—A259SD 

(_] Canada and the Far North (Alaska)}—A259SF 


Each set of 4 filmstrips, color 


(] Great Explorers of America—A246SC 
5 filmstrips 


Margaret Bradfield and Associates 


Society For 
Visual Education 
Inc. 


March, 1954 


> A few of the hundreds of subjects on easy-to-use 35mm 


filmstrips are listed here for your convenience in requesting 


preview prints. You are sure to find one or more series to be of 


prime interest to you. Check your selections, complete the 
coupon below, and mail it today. Prints will be 


delivered without obligation. 


[_] Adventures with Early American Indians—A233S 

4 filmstrips, color ‘ 
Mrs. Margaret Friskey, Editor, Children’s Press; Karl Murr, well- 
known illustrator of children’s books 

Using and Understanding Numbers 


Joseph J. Urbancek, Chmn., Dept. of Mathematics, Chicago Teachers 
Coll., and Francesca L. Urbancek, Classroom Teacher, Chicago 
Public Schools 


[] Kindergarten and Grade One—A537SA 


5 filmstrips, color 


[_] Grade One—A537SB 


6 filmstrips, color 


[_] The Earth and the Universe—A487S 


7 filmstrips, black and white 


John Sternig, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois and Lecturer 
in Astronomy 


[_] Basic Weather—A426S 
4 filmstrips, black and white 


Elgin Wollman, M.A., former U.S. Air Corps Meteorologist 
Your Future Career 


Dr. John L. Feirer, Head of Industrial Arts Dept., Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo 


[_] Your Future in the Skilled Trades—A629S 
5 filmstrips, black and white 


[_] Your Future in the World of Work—A627SA 
7 filmstrips, black and white 


[_] Your Future in the Metal Trades—A634S 
7 filmstrips, black and white 


[_] Adventures with Art Materials—A653S 


6 filmstrips, color 
Jessie Todd, M.A., Teacher of Art, Laboratory School, University 
of: Chicago 


rrr rrr rrr rrr nn 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


(A BUSINESS CORPORATION) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: | would like to receive the filmstrips checked above 
for “no obligation previews.” | will return them within 10 days or 
ask that you bill me (or the school) for them. 


C Please send me a free copy of the new Educational Catalog. 
a a a 

es 

ADDRESS 
CITY 
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McGRAW-HILL 
Books for Catholic Readers 


LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


Millions of Americans have found new strength, purpose, and belief in their lives 
through the words of Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. Now, in his latest book, Bishop Sheen 
offers wise, personal, and inspiring guidance on the problems affecting all our lives 
in today’s world, ranging in subject from informal discussions of day-to-day living 
to provocative lectures on world events. “Every word that Bishop Sheen says is rele- 
vant to our contemporary world. Here is no cloistered theologian but, rather, the 
preacher and scholar in whose understanding mind theology and life have come to 
grips. The result is vital religion.”"—Chicago Tribune $3.75 


THE VANISHING IRISH 


Edited by JOHN A. O'BRIEN 


The rapid fading-away of the once great and populous nation of Ireland is one of 
the most curious phenomena of recent times. Mass emigration, marriage too late and 
too little, sexual apathy — these are some of the urgent topics dealt with by sixteen 
outstanding Irish writers and scholars — Paul Vincent Carroll, Maura Laverty, Sean 
O’Faolain, Margaret Culkin Banning, and others. “A vigorous discussion on a highly 
serious theme . . . The first step toward regeneration of the race has been taken by 
such efforts as this sincere indictment’—America. “The reader cannot fail to be 
impressed by the extraordinary phenomenon disclosed in this book”—Saturday Review 
Syndicate. $4.00 


NUN IN RED CHINA 


By Sister MARY VICTORIA, M. M. 


This is the true story of a Maryknoll sister who escaped imprisonment by the Chinese 
Communists. Sister Mary Victoria's deeply moving account of her appalling experi- 
ence is the first to come from a woman who has been a prisoner behind the Iron 
Curtain. Written in vivid, realistic prose, Nun in Red China tells of the bravery not 
only of the Maryknollers of her mission, but also of the Chinese Christians — stories 
illuminated with wisdom, courage and compassion. “A gripping first-hand account 
of the terrifying and inhuman march of Communism in China” (Catholic Messenger) 


that speaks of the courage of women of all times who have chosen to spread the 
Gospel abroad. $3.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


mmm AcGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY «330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36 
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